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Many  have  yielded  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  interpret  the  result  of  the 
general  election  in  terms  of  class, 
occupational  or  geographical  divisions.  The 
most  interesting  feature,  however,  is  the 
closeness  of  the  approach  to  equality  between 
the  two  main  parties  all  over  Great  Britain, 
excluding  the  mining  areas.  In  eighty-six 
constituencies  of  very  varied  character,  out  of 
a  total  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen,  there  are 
majorities  of  less  than  two  thousand,  forty- 
one  being  Socialist,  forty  Conservative  and 
five  Liberal.  A  few  by-elections  in  any  of 
these  constituencies  might  materially  alter 
the  whole  poUtical  situation. 

There  is  litde  doubt  about  the  conclusions 
which  a  visitor  from  Mars  would  draw  from 
the  results  as  a  whole.  He  would  regard  them 
as  a  clearly  hostile  verdict  on  nationaHzation, 
and  a  verdict  of  “not  proven”  on  the 
Conservative  Party’s  claim  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  just  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  existing  machinery  of  government. 
The  visitor  from  Mars  would,  however,  be 
wrong.  Twenty-seven  million  votes  were 
cast,  but  a  mere  fifty  thousand  votes  differendy 
cast  might  have  given  a  working  majority  to 
cither  party.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  true  that  the 
issue  of  nationalization  dominated  the  election. 
Rising  prices,  the  continued  shortages  of  food 
and  houses,  and  the  irritation  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  at  a  wide  variety  of  controls, 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  topics.  As  the 
election  proceeded  the  real  and  grave  prob¬ 


lems  confronting  this  country  receded  into 
the  background. 

The  issue  finally  was  seen  to  turn  on 
whether  the  electorate  accepted  the 
Sociahst  story  of  the  Conservatives  as  a  party 
of  hard-faced  business  men  who  would  let 
prices  rise  still  further  in  the  interest  of  higher 
profits,  or  whether  the  legend  of  twenty 
years  of  Tory  mis-rule  had  lost  its  electoral 
value  in  face  of  the  real  experience  of  five 
years  of  Socialist  mis-rule,  when  prices  had 
really  risen,  houses  had  really  not  been  built 
and  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life  were  really 
still  hard  to  come  by.  It  would  be  true  to  say 
that,  except  in  the  old  “depressed  areas”,  the 
slanderous  personal  attacks  on  the  Tory  Party 
failed  completely  and  the  almost  comic 
efforts  to  pretend  that,  until  Mr.  Attlee  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Churchill,  mihions  of  people  had 
never  had  enough  to  eat,  while  their  children 
went  bare-footed,  were  openly  derided.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  really  strong 
feeling  against  the  SociaUst  Government. 
Such  latent  feeling  as  there  was  needed  a  great 
deal  of  rousing.  The  exceptionally  heavy  poll 
was  due  rather  to  the  greatly  improved 
efficiency  of  the  rival  Party  machines  than  to 
any  intense  pohtical  feeling  in  the  country. 

The  Socialist  campaign  was  coloured 
from  the  outset  by  the  decision  to  soft- 
pedal  nationaHzation  and  to  drop  completely 
the  class  war,  so  dear  to  Mr.  Bevan  and  Mr. 
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Shinwell.  This  decision  retained  for  the 
Socialist  Party  a  lot  of  lukewarm  voters 
whom  they  were  in  danger  of  losing,  but 
damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  convinced 
Socialists.  The  Conservative  campaign 
sufiTered  from  the  attempt  to  prove  two 
perfectly  correct  and  compatible  propositions 
which  nevertheless  looked  incompatible.  We 
righdy  told  the  country  that  Socialist  finance, 
bulk  buying  and  Socialist  administration  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  if  not  beyond  it.  Simultaneously  we 
pointed  out  how  a  reduction  in  government 
expenditure  and  the  restoration  of  initiative 
and  competition  to  large  sections  of  industry 
would  lead  to  a  fall  in  prices  and  gready 
increased  prosperity.  The  argument  was  far 
too  complicated  to  reach  a  mass  audience. 
The  initiadve,  in  the  military  sense,  was  ours 
for  the  taking,  because  Mr.  Atdee,  committed 
to  the  policy  of  freezing  wages,  could  offer 
nothing  hut  more  nadonalizadon  about 
which  very  few  were  in  the  least  enthusiasdc 
and  to  which  most  of  the  floating  votes  were 
admittedly  hostile.  We  failed  to  seize  the 
initiadve  and,  therefore,  although  we  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  lose  the  elecdon,  we  failed 
to  win  it. 

The  chance  to  seize  the  inidadve  is  sdll 
open  to  the  Conservadve  Party.  The 
result  of  the  next  elecdon  will,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  be  determined  by  our  ability  to 
seize  it  in  the  immediate  future  by  putting 
forward  a  posidve  policy  inteUigible  to  the 
electorate.  The  only  serious  mistake  which 
die  Party  made  was  to  assume,  as  many  of  the 
Conservadve  leaders  sdll  do,  that  a  posidve 
policy  must  involve  increased  expenditure 
from  pubhc  funds  and  that  for  this  reason  it 
must  be  ruled  out.  The  conclusion  would  be 
right  but  for  the  fact  that  the  premiss  is 
wholly  false.  The  most  urgendy  needed 
reforms  to-day  are  consdtudonal,  mditary 
and  administradve,  and  should  each  lead  to  a 
direct  reduedon  (not  to  an  increase)  in 
expenditure.  Even  if  the  Party  were  to  lose 
its  sanity  completely  and  go  to  the  country 


next  dme  offering,  e.g.,  higher  pensions  all 
round  to  everybody,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  it  would  win  any  votes  by  so  doing,  and  it 
would  certainly  lose  a  great  many  more  than 
it  won. 

IT  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  an  age 
when  the  whole  working  populadon  havQ 
seen  their  wages  doubled  and  their  amenidcs 
reduced  at  the  same  dme,  they  are  sdll  under 
the  delusion  that  an  all-round  increase  in  the 
amount  of  uncovenanted  money  paid  out  to 
them  can  be  made  without  a  corresponding 
rise  in  prices.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  the  electorate  who  are 
not  in  receipt  of  pensions  or  sickness  or 
imemployment  benefit  are  anxious  to  be 
further  taxed  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the 
minority  who  are.  Mr.  Bevan  might  just 
possibly  sell  the  policy  of  higher  pensions  all 
round  to  a  secdon  of  the  electorate  by 
promising  that  the  idle  and  verminous  rich 
would  pay  for  them,  but  the  Conservadve 
Party  could  not  do  this  even  if  they  wanted 
to,  which,  of  course,  they  do  not.  The 
posidve  poUcies  of  the  immediate  future 
cannot,  in  fact,  follow  the  pattern,  too 
famihar  for  too  long,  of  another  ninepence 
for  something  less  than  fourpence,  because 
no  one  would  believe  that  more  promises  of 
this  kind  could  be  kept. 

IF  we  accept  the  official  party  view  that  the 
most  urgent  task  before  a  Conservadve 
administradon  would  be  to  reduce  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  in  order  to  reduce  taxadon, 
it  follows  that  a  root  and  branch  reform  of  the 
machinery  of  government  must  be  the  first 
priority.  Treasury  and  ParUamentary  control 
over  expenditure  and  Cabinet  control  over 
departmental  policies,  and  therefore  Cabinet 
responsibility  itself,  have  all  completely 
broken  down.  This  is  due  to  the  attempt  to 
make  the  administradve  and  consdtudonal 
machinery  of  the  old  Gladstonian,  negadve, 
state  suffice  for  the  new  posidve  state  which 
takes  over  and  is  responsible  for  spending 
more  than  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  nadonal 
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income  as  contrasted  with  about  five  per  cent 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

This  complex  question  of  the  machinery 
of  government  was  authoritatively  considered 
and  reported  on  by  the  Haldane  Committee* 
in  1918  and  less  authoritatively  by  a  Con¬ 
servative  Party  committee  in  1944.!  **Two 
main  questions,”  according  to  this  later 
committee,  ‘‘are  involved”.  The  first  con¬ 
cerns  the  Cabinet  as  the  supreme  executive 
organ.  The  second  concerns  the  interrelation 
and  co-ordination  of  a  multiphcity — and 
probably  a  growing  multiplicity — of  depart¬ 
ments.  The  former  relates  to  the  supreme 
control  of  government;  the  latter  relates  to 
the  machinery  of  government.  It  is  clear  that 
the  two  problems  are  interrelated;  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  are  distinct  in  essence.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  highly  efficient 
Central  Executive,  inadequately  served  by  a 
cumbrous  and  inefficient  departmental 
machinery,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  highly  efficient  departmental  machinery 
under  the  control  of  an  inefficient  Central 
Executive. 

‘‘^T^HE  Cabinet,  in  the  words  of  the 
J-  Haldane  Report,  is  the  ‘mainspring  of 
the  mechanism  of  Government*.  The  efficiency 
of  government  must  depend  upon  the  energy, 
judgment  and  imagination  which  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  their  twofold  task — the  direction  of 
pohcy  and  the  administrative  supervision  of 
the  departments  of  State.  The  Report 
contains  a  summary  of  the  conditions  of 
efficient  Cabinet  organization.  The  main 
fimetions  of  the  Cabinet  are  described  as 
follows: 

(a)  the  final  determination  of  the  poUcy  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament; 

{b)  the  supreme  control  of  the  national 
Executive  in  accordance  with  the  pohcy 
prescribed  by  Parfiament;  and 

*  Report  of  the  Machinery  of  Government  Committee 
1918  (Cmd.  9330). 

t  Some  Proposals  for  Constitutional  R^orm  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  1946). 


(c)  the  continuous  co-ordination  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  activities  of  the  several 
departments  of  State. 

‘‘In  order  to  ensure  the  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  tasks,  the  Haldane  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Cabinet  should  consist 
of  ten,  or  at  most  twelve,  members;  that  it 
should  meet  frequendy;  that  it  should  be 
supphed  in  the  most  convenient  form  with  all 
the  information  and  material  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  arrive  at  expeditious  decisions, 
and  that  it  should  have  a  systematic  method  of 
securing  that  its  decisions  are  effectively 
carried  out  by  the  several  departments  of 
Government.” 

‘‘  A  PERMANENT  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Cabinet,”  the  1946  Committee 
went  on  to  suggest,  ‘‘will  prove  unworkable 
unless  effective  machinery  is  estabUshed  for 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  aUied  departments 
at  the  ministerial  level,  whether  the  heads  of 
departments  are  in  the  Cabinet  or  not.  It 
would  be  impossible,  if  the  Cabinet  were  the 
only  instrument  of  co-ordination,  to  exclude 
any  important  departmental  Minister, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  work 
of  a  particular  department  is  almost 
entirely  self-contained.  This  contention  is 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  war-time 
administration.” 

The  Committee  recommended,  therefore, 
‘‘that  departments  should  be  grouped  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Ministers  responsible 
for  the  co-ordination  of  poUcy  and  adminis¬ 
tration  within  each  group.  This  should  make 
possible  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Cabinet  without  loss  of  administrative 
efficiency  and  control”. 

Reform  must  go  a  good  deal  further 
if  it  is  to  re-estabhsh  efficient  Cabinet  or 
Parliamentary  control  over  expenditure.  After 
each  of  the  world  wars  hundreds  of  millions 
were  wasted  less  by  errors  of  poUcy,  as  that 
word  is  ordinarily  imderstood,  than  by  bad 
government.  Maladministration  and  reckless 
expenditure  on  housing,  roads  and  the  reUef 
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of  unemployment  saddled  the  later  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  ’twenties  and  ’thirties  with 
moimtains  of  debt  for  which  there  was  less 
than  nothing  to  show  because  unemployment 
had  neither  been  reUeved  nor  cured  nor 
houses  built.  The  same  thing,  on  an  even 
greater  scale,  has  happened  in  the  last  five 
years  over  defence  and  the  Health  Service. 
The  reasons  for  all  this  are  not  in  the  least 
obscure. 

The  classical  constitutional  doctrines  are 
that  the  Cabinet  is  responsible  for  over-all 
pohey  but  the  departmental  minister  for  its 
execution,  and  that  Treasury  control  is 
limited  to  ensuring  that  the  methods  decided 
upon  by  the  minister  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  approved  by  the  Cabinet  are  employed 
with  due  regard  to  economy.  Finally,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  technical  advisers 
of  the  Department,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for 
instance,  or  the  doctors,  must,  on  matters 
within  their  sphere  of  specialized  knowledge, 
have  the  last  word;  ministers,  or  in  the  last 
resort  the  Cabinet,  have  the  right  to  change 
their  technical  and  professional  advisers  but 
do  not  customarily  retain  them  and  reject 
their  advice. 

UNDER  modem  conditions  all  these 
doctrines  are  plainly  incompatible  with 
efficient  control  of  expenditure  at  any  level. 
Once  the  government  enters  the  field  of 
supplying  services  to  the  community,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  separate  technique  from 
administration  or  administration  from 
poUcy,  as  it  is  in  business.  In  any  field  of 
commerce  or  manufacture,  you  can  find 
half  a  dozen  firms  each  attempting  to  supply 
the  same  goods  and  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  each  in  fact  competing  with  the 
others  in  so  doing,  but  each  making  widely 
different  profits  and  operating  at  widely 
differing  levels  of  efficiency.  The  men  and  the 
methods  are  the  differentiating  factors; 
the  policy,  as  poHticians  understand  the 
word,  is  exactly  the  same  for  each.  It  is  certain 
that,  to  meet  modem  requirements.  Treasury 
control  over  the  departments  must  be 


extended  to  cover  the  full  range  of  depart-  j 
mental  activity.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be 
put  in  commission  and  strengthened  by 
technical  advice  of  all  kinds  and  not  merely,  | 
as  at  present,  on  office  methods  and  machinery.  |j 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  make  the  co-  [f 
ordinating  ministers,  as  recommended  by  the  ^ 
Haldane  Committee,  Lords  Commissioners  ^ 

of  the  Treasiury  and  to  attach  to  them  those  ! 
divisions  of  the  Treasury  which  look  after 
the  particular  supply  services  concerned. 

This  in  itself  would  make  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  efficient 
government,  besides  refieving  the  Chancellor  , 

of  the  Exchequer  of  the  wholly  impossible 
task  of  looking  after  the  national  finances  at  I 
the  same  time  that  he  is  purporting  to  super-  I 
vise  the  whole  field  of  national  administration.  j 
The  question  of  providing  the  controlling 
ministers  with  technical  advice  is  nevertheless 
almost  equally  urgent.  There  is  always  a 
technical  case  against  as  well  as  for  any 
particular  method  of  supplying  any  particular 
service,  and  some  constitutional  method 
must  be  foimd  whereby  both  the  technical  | 
sides  of  the  case  can  be  properly  considered 
by  the  responsible  ministers.  In  the  case  of  a 
conflict  of  views  among  experts  which  has 
'become  notorious  as  the  result  of  pubhc 
controversy,  governments  have  at  their 
disposal  the  slow  and  cumbrous  machinery 
of  Parliamentary  Committees  or  Royal 
Commissions,  but  you  cannot  govern  by 
committees.  Most  often,  moreover,  ministen 
are  left,  at  least  officially,  uninformed  as  to 
differences  of  opinion  among  technical 
experts  on  the  subjects  which  particularly 
concern  them. 

IT  would  remain  to  bring  back  efficient 
House  of  Commons  control  over  such  a 
reorganized,  and  much  more  powerful, 
central  executive.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  so  often  urged  and  so  often 
rejected  in  the  past,  that  there  should  be 
Standing  Committees  on  Estimates  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  co-ordinating 
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ministers,  and  that  these  Committees  should 
be  armed  with  powers  similar  to  those  given 
to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee.  The  chief 
practical  objection  to  this  proposal  is, 
probably,  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficiently 
experienced  members  among  the  govern¬ 
ment  back-benchers,  whichever  Party  was  in 
power.  The  size  of  the  modem  administration 
is  such  that  most  members  of  the  Party  in 
power  with  any  substantial  administrative  or 
financial  experience  must  be  included  in  the 
Government,  and  this  is  particularly  tme, 
and  may  be  for  some  years  to  come,  with  any 
Socialist  administration.  The  remedy  may  lie 
in  increasing  the  size  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and 
by  finding  some  means  of  drawing  on  the 
great  reserves  of  administrative  experience 
which  would  be  contained  in  a  reformed 
House  of  Lords. 

The  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber 
is  another  urgent  matter  which  the 
electorate  will  expect  the  next  government 
to  deal  with.  Single  chamber  government  is 
manifesdy  unsuiuble  in  a  country  where 
opinion  is  traditionally  evenly  divided, 
whatever  majorities  our  electoral  system  may 
provide  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two 
chief  political  parties  appear  to  be  ready  to 
agree  on  the  composition  of  a  reformed 
House  of  Lords,  but  an  agreement  on  its 
powers  will  be  more  difficult.  The  chief 
advantage,  however,  in  restoring  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Parliament  Act  is 
that  it  would  slow  down  the  pace  of  con¬ 
tentious  legislation  and  leave  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  a  little  time  to 
attend  to  their  proper  business,  which  is 
government,  not  legislation.  The  only  solid 
contribution  which  any  government  can 
make  to  the  recovery  of  our.  trade  and 
industry  and  the  restoration  of  our  credit  is  to 
preserve  peace,  to  strengthen  our  defences 
and  to  reduce  the  fantastic  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  can  do  none  of  these  things  if  it  is 
engaged  on  a  vast  programme  of  contentious 
legislation,  the  effect  of  which,  moreover. 


will  in  itself  be  bad,  irrespective  of  its  content. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  all  changes  are  in  the 
right  direction  (whereas  very  few  of  them 
are),  too  many  changes  made  too  quickly 
will  disorganize  any  economy  and  paralyze 
any  administration. 

IN  the  field  of  the  social  services  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Party  to  put  forward 
any  proposal  which  involves  increased 
expenditure,  but  we  believe  that,  if  the 
prestige  of  the  private  enterprise  system  is  to 
be  restored,  and  objective  proof  made  of  its 
vitality  and  public  spirit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  create  machinery  for  enforcing  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  group-pension  schemes  for 
all  engaged  in  productive  enterprise.  Such  a 
scheme  would  give  as  its  minimum  the 
present  government-guaranteed  widows’, 
disablement  and  old  age  pensions,  and 
employers  and  employed  would  continue  to 
give  as  their  minimum  contributions  what 
they  pay  at  present  to  the  national  scheme. 
Additional  benefits  related  to  length  and 
quality  of  service  would  be  provided  by 
additional  contributions  from  employers  and 
employed  without  further  assistance  from 
public  funds. 

Such  group  schemes  are  already  operated 
by  the  Universities  and  the  Local  Authorities 
at  no  cost  to  the  public.  The  urgent  need  is  to 
provide  the  machinery  whereby  similar 
benefits  can  be  made  available  to  all.  Very 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  large  firms  have 
pension  schemes  already,  but,  without  statu¬ 
tory  provisions,  the  needs  of  those  employed 
in  small  businesses,  and  notably  in  the  distri¬ 
butive  trades,  and  of  those  whose  occupation 
is  by  its  nature  casual  or  semi-casual,  cannot 
be  met. 

The  key  point  of  this  proposal  is  that 
it  should  be  operated  by  trade  and  industry 
to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  each 
occupational  group,  subject  only  to  the 
minimum  benefits  already  obtainable  under 
the  present  national  scheme.  This  scheme 
would  cease  to  exist  except  as  might  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wholly 
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sclf-cmploycd.  The  existing  statutory  rights 
of  all  would  be  preserved,  but  for  all  further 
benefits  everyone  would  look  to  his  own 
trade,  profession  or  industry.  The  Trade 
Unions  and  professional  Associations  would, 
of  course,  be  joint  and  equal  partners  with 
the  Employers’  Associations  (where  appro¬ 
priate),  in  the  operation  of  the  group  schemes, 
which  would  thus  provide  the  first  really 
practical  example  of  effective  self-government 
in  industry  and  the  first  essential  foundation 
for  a  property-owning  democracy, 

IT  is  by  proposals  such  as  these,  for  radical 
administrative  reforms  directed  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community,  that 
the  Conservative  Party  can  ensure  a  favour¬ 
able  verdict  from  the  people  at  the  next 
election.  The  election,  however,  may  be 
farther  away  than  seems  likely  at  present. 
The^  menacing  picture  presented  by  the 
foreign  situation,  alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
may  come  to  dominate  the  poUtical  scene. 
Unfortunately,  the  present  government  has 
shown  a  complete  inability,  here  as  in 
domestic  affairs,  to  put  first  things  first.  The 
indispensable  conditions  of  the  defence  of 
Western  Europe  are  three — financial  stabUity, 
a  mobile  and  mobilized  striking  force  of  not 
less  than  twenty  fully  mechanized  divisions, 
and  a  predominant  air  force.  Not  one  of 
these  conditions  is  even  on  the  way  to 
fulfilment.  Meanwhile,  by  the  comparatively 
simple  device  of  employing  a  Communist 
ex-enemy  aUen  in  a  key  position  in 
our  defence  organization,  we  have  largely 
neutralized  our  one  advantage  over  Russia — 
our  superior  preparedness  in  the  matter  of 
atomic  bombs.  The  case  of  Klaus  Fuchs 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  unfortunate 
accident  of  peace.  It  was  a  fundamental  error 
which  arose  from  our  refusal  to  believe  that 
the  Communists  are  anything  but  a  rival  set 


of  professional  poUticians  concerned  with 
getting  or  retaining  office  and  only  incident¬ 
ally  with  exercising  power.  It  was  that 
fundamental  mistake  which  led  President 
Roosevelt  to  disaster  at  Yalta — a  disaster 
which  meant  nothing  less  than  losing  the 
war  after  winning  it.  It  is  this  fundamental 
mistake  which  paralyzes  us  to-day  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  in  1938.  In  the  ’thirties 
we  did  at  least  know  that  our  opponents  were 
Germans  and  that  Germans  go  to  war.  Facing 
Russia,  we  face  a  great  up-swell  of  sentiment 
which  tells  all  progressive  people  that  “when 
all  is  said  and  done’’  Communists  are  quite 
different  from  Fascists;  they  are  progressive 
and  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  toiling 
masses.  Even  to-day,  with  half  Europe  and 
almost  all  Asia  enslaved  to  the  Kremlin,  you 
are  regarded  as  probably  a  Fascist  if  you  refer 
with  real  animosity  to  Russia  as  a  slave  state, 
operated  by  gangsters  whose  principal  poUtical 
weapon  is  murder  and  who  in  their  vast, 
highly  organized,  prison  system  give  special 
privileges  and  Ucence  to  all  convicted  of 
crimes  against  the  moral  law  and,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  of  crimes  of  violence  or  sexual 
offences,  leaving  the  unspeakable  brutaUties  of 
their  system  to  be  appUed  unrestrainedly  only 
to  those  who  are  poUticaUy  opposed  to  the 
regime  or  who  have  civilized  views  about 
reUgion,  art,  Uterature  or  science.  We  are 
still  a  long  way  from  understanding  that  we 
are  faced  with  an  enemy  who  is  not  only 
willing  but  actively  planning  our  destruction. 
Russia  does  not,  as  did  Hider’s  Germany  and 
Napoleon’s  France,  wish  to  impose  her  will 
on  the  rest  of  Europe.  She  wishes  to  destroy 
it  in  order  to  rebuild  it  on  a  different  pattern. 

A  national  campaign  to  rouse  the  British 
people  to  a  real  sense  of  their  danger  is 
urgendy  needed.  The  Conservative  Party 
must  not  fail  again  as  aU  parties  failed  in  1935. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 
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Everyone  is  by  now  acquainted  with 
the  general  statistics  of  the  election  and 
no  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  a  long 
delay  upon  them.  The  SociaHst  Government 
asked  of  the  country  a  mandate  for  a  large 
extension  of  nationalization.  The  answer  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  votes  go,  was  a  very 
emphatic  negative.  13,331,682  electors  voted 
for  SociaHst  candidates  and  15,095,518  voted 
for  anti-SociaHst  candidates.  But,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  anti-SociaUst  vote  was  spHt 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the 
SociaHsts  won  an  exiguous  majority  of  seats. 

Various  calculations  of  varying  practical 
importance  can  be  derived  from  these  figures. 
Some  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Proportional 
Representation  have  sought  to  blame  our 
electoral  system  for  the  deadlock.  It  is  a 
curious  contention.  Many  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  our 
electoral  system.  But,  although  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  deadlock  on  this  occasion,  it  is  clearly 
of  all  systems  that  which  is  the  least  Hkely  to 
produce  a  deadlock.  Its  vice  is  the  opposite 
one  that  as  a  general  rule  it  tends  to  over¬ 
represent  majorities  and  under-represent 
minorities.  Under  Proportional  Representa¬ 
tion  we  should,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
always  have  a  deadlock — in  the  sense  that  no 
one  party  would  have  a  clear  majority.  This 
election,  for  instance,  had  it  been  held  under 
Proportional  Representation,  would  have 
returned  some  270  odd  SociaHsts,  260  odd 
Conservatives,  and  50  odd  Liberals. 


then,  had  that  arrangement  been  jully  honoured, 
the  SociaHsts  would  have  lost  69  seats  to  this 
Conservative-Liberal  combination  and  been 
in  a  comfortable  minority. 

Had  an  agreement  been  made  before  the 
election  not  to  run  candidates  against  one 
another,  then  the  Liberals  would  presumbly 
have  been  allotted  some  50  or  so  seats  after 
the  manner  of  the  deal  that  was  done  at 
Huddersfield.  Had  the  two  parties  run  candi¬ 
dates  against  one  another  but  the  voting  been 
by  alternative  vote,  then  perhaps  Colonel 
Byers  would  have  won  his  seat  in  Dorset,  but 
apart  from  that  and  one  or  two  other  excep¬ 
tions  of  that  sort  all  the  gains  must  have  ^one 
to  the  Conservatives,  since  the  Liberals  were 
always  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  and  would 
therefore  have  been  eliminated  on  the  first 
count. 

But,  in  any  event,  calculations  on  that 
basis  are,  as  we  all  understand,  unreal.  In  spite 
of  efforts  at  negotiation  no  pact  was  made 
with  the  Liberal  leaders,  and,  had  such  a  pact 
been  made,  it  would  have  had  perhaps  a  cer¬ 
tain  effect  but  no  one  can  say  how  large  an 
effect.  Neither  Mr.  Clement  Davies  nor  Col. 
Byers  nor  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  nor  any¬ 
body  else  is  in  a  position  to  deHver  blocs  of 
Liberal  votes  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  In 
the  Bradford  by-election  at  the  end  of  last 
year  the  Liberals  tried  to  stand  down,  but  in 
defiance  of  the  Liberal  machine  an  eccentric 
gendeman  stood  as  a  Liberal  and  polled  a  few 
thousand  votes.  The  same  gendeman  similarly 
prevented  the  Liberals  of  Dundee  from 
honouring  their  bond.  There  has  hardly  been 
an  issue  since  the  1914  war  in  which  all  the 
Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
found  in  the  same  division  lobby,  and,  if  they 
catmot  achieve  unanimity  in  the  division 
lobby,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
will  achieve  unanimity  in  the  polling- 
booth. 


ON  the  other  hand,  had  some  arrange¬ 
ment  been  made  before  the  election, 
by  which  Conservatives  and  Liberals  did  not 
fight  one  another  or  had  there  been  some 
arrangement  of  the  alternative  vote  by  which 
the  second  preference  of  whichever  of  the 
two  polled  the  less  was  given  to  the  other. 
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A  GALLUP  poll  of  those  who  voted 
Liberal  at  the  election  professes  that,  had 
there  been  no  Liberal  candidate,  then  40  per 
cent  of  those  who  voted  Liberal  would  have 
voted  Conservative,  20  per  cent  would  have 
voted  Socialist  and  40  per  cent  would  not 
have  voted  at  all.  If  something  like  this  had 
happened,  then  the  Conservatives  would 
have  won  about  15  seats  from  the  Socialists, 
an  unworkable  SociaUst  majority  would  have 
been  turned  into  an  unworkable  Conservative 
majority — which  would  have  done  no  good 
to  anybody. 

In  that  sense,  then,  and  by  an  accident,  the 
Liberal  intervention  has  not  on  this  occasion 
been  an  unmixed  calamity  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  But  that  is  purely  by  an  accident.  The 
blow  that  the  Liberals  have  dealt  has  been  a 
much  deeper  blow — a  blow  not  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  but  to  the  constitutional 
system.  The  Liberals  by  their  conduct  have 
lowered  the  moral  standing  of  our  poUtical 
life. 

They  have  done  this  in  three  ways,  and, 
since  all  three  issues  are  commonly  mis¬ 
stated,  I  wish  to  state  them  with  some  care. 

The  Liberals  tell  us  that  the  two  major 
parties  take  too  much  upon  themselves. 
There  are  not  necessarily,  they  say,  only  two 
opinions.  There  may  be  three  opinions,  and, 
if  so,  it  is  only  right  that  in  a  democracy  there 
should  be  three  parties.  Now  this  argument  is 
perfecdy  true — but  also  perfecdy  irrelevant. 
It  is  perfecdy  true  that  there  is  something 
almost  comic  in  the  contention  that  it  is  in  all 
circumstances  a  blasphemy  against  democracy 
to  have  a  one-party  state  and  a  blasphemy 
against  democracy  to  have  a  three-party 
state  and  that  some  divine  revelation  decrees 
that  there  shall  always  be  two  parties 
and  neither  less  nor  more.  If  there  were  three 
philosophies,  then,  though  it  would  be  a 
breach  with  our  traditions  and  for  all  its 
practical  inconveniences,  there  would  be  no 
alternative  but  to  make  up  our  minds  to  it 
that  we  must  have  three  parties.  But,  of 
course,  the  whole  case  against  the  present 


Liberal  party  is  that  it  does  not  stand  for  a 
third  philosophy — that  it  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  Liberalism.  As  has  been  argued, 
the  Liberals  have  since  the  1914  war  hardly 
ever  been  found  in  the  same  division  lobby. 
Their  members  have  always  been  elected  by 
anti-Socialist  constituents  on  anti-Socialist 
policies,  but,  when,  as  in  1923  and  1929,  they 
have  found  themselves  possessed  of  the 
balance  of  power,  they  have  on  both  occasions 
put  Sociahst  Governments  into  office.  They 
are  still  notoriously  divided  by  feuds  that 
trace  their  history  back  to  the  first  quarrel 
between  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George.  It  is  the 
very  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  that  their 
internal  differences  are  not  pohtical  differ¬ 
ences  at  all  but  personal  differences.  Of  their 
present  members,  two,  Mr.  Hopkin  Morris 
and  Mr. Wade,  were  elected  with  the  help  of 
Conservative  votes.  Mr.  Grimond  in  the 
Orkney  and  Shetlands  was  elected  on  a  very 
outspokenly  anti-Socialist  poHcy.  The  others 
were  elected  against  die  opposition  of  Con¬ 
servative  votes.  Above  all,  their  poUcy 
differed  in  no  point  of  importance  from  the 
pohcy  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Let  us  delay  a  Htde  on  this  point,  for  it  is  of 
cardinal  importance.  Most  of  the  things  that 
the  Liberals  said — stop  nationaUzation,  decen- 
trahze  industry,  cut  down  government 
expenditure — differed  by  no  comma  or 
syllable  from  what  the  Conservatives  were 
saying.  Their  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
income-tax  assessment  were,  if  I  may  say  so, 
precisely  the  proposals  which  I  myself  had 
more  dian  once  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  appeared  to  be  opponents 
of  conscription,  but,  when  pressed,  it  turned 
out  that  they  did  not  advocate  the  immediate 
abohtion  of  conscription  but  only  its  scahng- 
down — a  proposal  which  members  of  all 
parties  would  be  willing  to  entertain  and 
consider  on  its  merits  in  the  fight  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  international  situation.  They  advocated, 
indeed,  not  only  profit-sharing  but  com¬ 
pulsory  profit-sharing,  but  again  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  their  proposals  and  Con¬ 
servative  proposals  were  on  examination 
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more  apparent  than  real.  Under  the  Liberal 
plan  each  firm  was  to  be  free  to  make  up  its 
own  scheme  of  profit-sharing  and  to  apply 
for  approval  of  the  scheme  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  it  could  make  out  a  case  for  it  that 
special  circumstances  would  make  profit- 
sharing  impracticable  for  it,  then  it  would  be 
exempt  from  the  provision.  In  practice  either 
the  Government’s  approval  of  the  schemes 
would  be  a  formafity,  or,  if  the  Government 
really  exercised  its  authority,  then  there  must 
be  a  degree  of  Government  interference  that 
would  make  nonsense  of  any  claim  that  the 
Liberals  beUeve  in  less  government. 

Then,  secondly,  we  are  told  that  it  is  not 
ridiculous  to  be  weak,  that 

“He  is  base  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three”. 

There  is  indeed  a  splendid,  if  rather 
fantastic,  dignity  in  an  old  Jacobite  who  in 
the  reign  of  George  III  still  takes  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Cardinal  York.  We  would  not 
withhold  from  him  our  admiration.  But  the 
present  Liberals  cannot  pretend  in  any  way 
that  their  poHcies  are  the  poHcies  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  even  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

Take  Proportional  Representation. 

There  are  arguments  in  favour  of  Pro¬ 
portional  Representation  and  arguments 
against  it — and  the  system  has  been  tried  in  a 
number  of  countries.  Let  those  who  favour  it 
advocate  it.  But  no  one  can  pretend  that 
Proportional  Representation,  any  more  than 
income-tax  reform  or  compulsory  profit- 
sharing,  is  a  particularly  Liberal  principle. 
The  Liberals  never  favoured  it  so  long  as  they 
could  get  their  candidates  elected  by  any 
other  system. When  the  Speaker’s  Conference 
of  1917  made  proposals  for  some  tentative 
experiments  in  Proportional  Representation, 
Mr.  Harcourt,  as  he  then  was,  ridiculed  them 
from  the  Liberal  front  bench.  Liberals  hke  to 
depict  themselves  as  the  last  upholders  of 
some  ancient  but  imdying  cause,  at  present 
suffering  from  misfortune.  But  there  is  no 
trace  of  traditional  Liberahsm  about  the 
present  Liberals.  The  Liberal  traditions  have 


been  absorbed  into  the  other  parties.  The 
spirit  of  the  present  Liberal  party  is  a  sectarian 
spirit,  which  of  all  spirits  is  that  furthest 
removed  from  Liberahsm. 

But  the  main  reason  why  the  Liberals  have 
degraded  the  moral  level  of  our  poUtical  Ufe 
is  the  third  reason — in  the  quahty  of  their 
candidates.  Among  their  candidates  there 
were,  of  course,  a  few  men  and  women  who 
have  had  long  and  distinguished  careers  in 
pubhc  Ufe.  There  were  others  who  over  the 
years  had  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  Liberal  propaganda  and  who  had 
certainly  every  right  to  offer  themselves  to 
the  electorate,  but  in  their  mad  rush  to  make 
their  ridiculous  last-minute  total  of  475 
candidates  the  party  roped  in  candidates 
whom  it  was  an  insult  to  present  to  the  elec¬ 
torate — men  and  women  who  had  never 
given  any  evidence  of  Liberal  faith  or  Liberal 
study  and  whose  strange  ambition  it  seemed 
to  be  merely  to  boast  for  the  rest  of  their  hves 
that  they  were  “ex-candidates”,  like  a  Babu 
who  proudly  inscribes  “Failed  B.A.”  on  his 
testimonials — imder-graduates  picked  up  in 
a  train  and  persuaded  to  stand  for  ParUament 
as  a  schoolboy  lark.  As  was  only  to  be 
expected  of  persons  who  had  no  prospect  of 
being  called  on  to  honour  their  promises, 
they  betrayed  an  extreme  irresponsibihty  in 
their  answers  to  questionnaires.  As  for  their 
leaders,  no  one  can  hold  it  against  a  pohdcian 
that  he  indulges  in  a  certain  excess  of  optimism 
about  his  party’s  prospects  at  election-time, 
but  such  things  are  matters  of  degree. 
Language  about  the  possibility  of  a  Liberal 
Government  after  the  election  from  states¬ 
men  of  the  seniority  of  Lord  Samuel  was  an 
absurdity.  It  degraded  pubHc  life. 

There  is  much  in  the  argument  that 
the  party  machines  have  in  these  days 
become  too  strong  and  too  rigid — a  strong 
case  for  it  that  it  is  most  important  to  have  a 
small  number  of  Independents  of  integrity 
and  intelhgence  in  every  ParUament  who 
obey  no  Whip  but  who  by  their  independ¬ 
ence  bring  a  breath  of  reaUty  to  ParUament’s 
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debates.  For  that  reason,  among  others,  the  England  or  Scodand  received  virtually  no 
abohrion  of  the  University  seats  was  a  great  representation,  and  it  may  be,  of  course,  that 
disaster.  Had  I  been  an  elector  of  Rugby,  I  more  would  have  voted  Liberal  had  they  not 
should  certainly  have  cast  my  vote  for  Mr.  foreseen  that  their  votes  would  be  cast  away. 
W.  J.  Brown.  But  clearly  Independents  are  Whether  we  think  LiberaUsm  a  sensible  or  a 
only  valuable  if  they  are  few,  exercising  fooUsh  creed,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
influence  through  persuasion  rather  than  our  present  electoral  system  is  one  which 
through  their  personal  votes.  If  they  should  very  imperfeedy  reflects  the  will  of  the 
be  numerous  enough  to  hold  a  balance  of  people.  The  next  few  months  will  perhaps 
votes,  they  would  be  a  danger  to  the  stabflity  begin  to  show  us  the  way  out.  If  it  proves 
of  government.  More  clearly  still,  it  is  only  a  that  the  present  balance  between  the  two 
person  of  standing  and  experience  who  has  a  major  parties  is  merely  temporary  and 
right  to  expect  a  constituency  to  accept  him  accidental  and  that  with  the  next  election 
as  an  Independent.  Suppose  that,  under  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  in  the  one 
different  circumstances,  say.  Lady  Megan  direction  or  the  other,  then  the  two-party 
Lloyd  George  were  to  offer  herself  as  an  system  may  survive.  But  it  is  far  from  cer- 
Independent  to  her  constituents  of  Anglesey,  tain  that  that  will  prove  to  be  so. 
everyone  would  agree  that  that  was  an  offer 

which  they  should  at  least  seriously  consider.  TT  may  prove  that  the  present  divisions  are 
But  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  cahbre  of  J-extremely  rigid.  If  so,  then  the  country 
the  vast  majority  of  Liberal  candidates  was  will  be  ungovernable  under  the  present  party 
such  that  they  deserved  consideration  on  their  system — and  the  international  system  will 
merits.  They  were  persons  quite  singularly  not  allow  the  electorate  very  many  months 
lacking  in  distinction  won  in  other  walks  of  in  which  to  make  up  its  new  mind.  In  that 
life.  case  we  shall  have  to  find  some  way  of  relax- 

The  pretence  that  there  is  some  vast  middle  ing  the  present  rigidity  of  party  divisions, 
mass  of  the  nation  which  sees  Liberalism  as  a  Some  revision  of  the  electoral  system  will 
refuge  from  SociaUst  bureaucracy  on  the  one  probably  be  necessary  and  it  may  be  that  the 
hand  and  Tory  privilege  on  the  other  has  Liberals  will  gain — at  any  rate  for  the 
been  disproved  by  the  results.  It  is  absurd  to  moment — some  seats  out  of  that  revision.  I 
argue  that  the  Liberal  party  must  be  preserved  think  that  it  would  probably  be  only  a 
because  working  men  and  women  will  never  temporary  gain.  A  Liberal  candidate  himself 
vote  Conservative,  when  four  or  five  times  told  me  that  he  found  only  four  supporters 
as  many  working  men  and  women  voted  under  thirty  in  his  constituency,  and,  diough 
Conservative  as  voted  Liberal.  It  is  clear  that  the  Liberal  candidates  are  young,  the  Liberal 
vastly  the  greater  number  of  men  and  women  constituents  are  old.  A  tiny  Liberal  party, 
of  Liberal  faith  have  already  transferred  holding  the  balance  between  two  large,  equal 
themselves  to  the  Conservatives  and  are  parties,  would  be  an  intolerably  unhealthy 
making  and  will  continue  to  make  their  and  undemocratic  situation.  A  vigorous 
Liberal  contribution  within  the  Conservative  Liberal  group,  one  among  a  number  of 
ranks.  Yet,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  two  groups  into  which  the  House  had  spUt  up 
and  a  half  miUion  people  did  vote  Liberal.  A  would  do  no  harm.  The  decline  of  the  two- 
number  of  those  came  from  Wales  and  party  system  might  have  disadvantages  as 
succeeded  in  electing  a  few  candidates,  well  as  advantages,  but  a  Liberal  group  would 
Things  are  different  in  Wales.  LiberaUsm  has  not  be  an  added  disadvantage — provided, 
there,  it  seems,  something  of  the  tenacity  of  a  of  course,  that  they  beUeved  in  LiberaUsm. 
Uving  faith.  LiberaUsm  is  the  Conservativism  People  continuaUy  ask  whether  our  tradi- 
of  Wales.  But  those  who  voted  Liberal  in  tional  electoral  system  can  survive.  They 
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seem  strangely  blind  to  the  extent  to  which 
that  system  has  already  perished.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  system — the  nineteenth  century 
system — was  that  600  odd  gendemen  were 
elected  by  their  constituents  to  legislate  and 
carry  out  the  other  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  true  that  most  of  those 
gendemen  belonged,  more  or  less  loosely, 
to  a  poUtical  party  and  that  the  poUtical 
parties  had  each  adopted,  more  or  less  loosely, 
a  few  general  poHtical  principles.  But  the 
notions  of  a  detailed  programme,  offered  to 
the  country  and  imposed  on  the  party’s 
candidates,  and  of  a  mandate  deriving  from 
that  programme,  were  unknown.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible,  even  had  it  been 
desired,  after  an  election  to  calculate  whether 
any  particular  proposal  had  or  had  not 
received  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  electorate.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
first,  because  there  were  a  large  number  of 
unopposed  returns,  and,  secondly,  because 
candidates  then  made  up  their  own  promises 
and  programmes. 

NOW  unopposed  returns  and  independent 
candidates  are  so  few  that  they  do  not 
upset  general  conclusions.  Candidates,  instead 
of  advancing  their  own  poUcies,  pledge 
themselves  without  reservation  to  the  poUcy 
of  their  party.  As  a  result  it  is  possible  to 
counter-check  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
ask  of  a  party  which  has  a  majority  of  seats 
whether  it  has  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
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country,  to  deny  it  its  mandate  if  it  has  not. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  that  test  no  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  has  a  mandate  for  doing  anything. 
More  people  among  the  electorate  always 
vote  against  doing  anything  than  vote  in 
favour  of  doing  it.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  the  1931  National  Government  we  have 
never  had  a  Government  since  the  1914  war 
which  did  not  have  more  votes  cast  against 
it  than  in  its  favour.)  If  a  member  is  never  to 
be  allowed  to  vote  against  his  party  and  his 
party  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything 
except  under  mandate  firom  the  people,  it 
may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  point  of  being 
a  Member  of  ParUament.  His  duties  could  be 
better  performed,  as  Lecky,  the  great  historian 
truly  pointed  out  by  “a  fairly  intelligent 
poodle  dog”,  and  it  is  fairly  clear  that,  if 
ParUament  is  to  survive  some  relaxation  of 
party  discipline  is  necessary. 

The  Liberals  have  never  in  recent  years 
attained  sufficient  unity  among  themselves  to 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  party,  and, 
considered  as  Independents,  their  candidates 
have  brought  discredit  on  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  the  faction  fights  are  only 
among  the  leaders.  Some  of  those  who  have 
voted  Liberal  have  done  so  in  sturdy  and 
admirable  protest  against  the  excessive  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  major  parties,  and  we  may  look 
to  them  in  the  future  not  only  to  vote 
Conservative  but  to  play  their  part  in  keeping 
the  Conservative  party,  or  whatever  the  new 
name  may  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
Uberal. 
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SCIENTISM  THE  ENEMY 
OF  REASON 

By  ARNOLD  LUNN* 


Fideism  was  a  heresy  condemned  by  the  Church. 
Technically  a  Fideist  is  a  man  who  affirms  that 
the  fundamental  act  of  human  knowledge  consists 
in  an  act  of  faith  for  which  no  rational  defence  can 
be  expected.  The  modern  Fideists  make  an  act  of 
Faith  in  the  negative  dogmas  of  Scientism.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  unknown  inventor  of  this  useful 
word  to  describe  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
maintain  that  science  disproves  the  supernatural  in 
general  and  miracles  in  particular,  and  though  I 
dislike  the  word  Scientian  {believer  in  Scientism) 
I  am  not  going  to  sell  the  pass  by  writing  about 
"scientists"  where  I  am  referring  to  the  diminishing 
sect  of  scientists  who  subscribe  to  the  discredited 
dogmas  of  Scientism.  Nineteenth  century  Christians 
lost  the  battle  of  the  words  by  allowing  the  neo- 
Fideists  to  describe  themsleves  as  “Rationalists” 
and  by  admitting,  if  only  by  implication  that  there 
was  a  real  conflict  between  science  and  religion. 

« 

EDEISM  is  not  necessarily  anti-rational. 
Many  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  de¬ 
fending  by  reason  the  first  great  premise 
that  God  exists  can  draw  rational  and  vaUd 
deductions  from  that  premise.  If,  however, 
we  argue  from  a  premise  which  is  false  our 
reasoning  processes  are  hable  to  corruption. 
It  is  the  falsity  of  the  premises  from  which  the 
Scientian  argues  which  explains  not  only 
the  irrational  but  the  and-rational  element  in 
the  writing  of  eminent  Scientians.  And  it  is,  I 
beheve,  the  fideistic  atmosphere  of  evolution¬ 
ary  hterature  which  alone  can  explain  the 
disregard  for  principles  which  every  scientist 
regards  as  binding  in  other  branches  of 
scientific  work. 


Any  form  of  research  which  affects  men’s 
fives  or  pockets  discourages  irresponsi¬ 
bility.  A  rash  diagnosis  of  a  snowslope,  or 
even  a  faulty  theory  about  snow  expressed  in 
print  may  result  in  a  fatal  avalanche  accident 
but  nobody  is  a  penny  the  worse  if  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  pedigree  proves  to  be  false,  all  of 
which  encourages  a  certain  light-hearted 
irresponsibility,  unknown  in  other  branches  of 
scientific  research. 

It  is  indeed  this  light-hearted  irresponsibility 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  evolutionary  fideists.  Consider  for 
instance  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  finks 
which  continue  to  be  missing,  Pro-Avis  for 
instance,  the  missing  fink  between  the  reptile 
and  the  bird.  Mr.W.  P.  Pyecraft  in  his  book, 
A  History  of  Birds,  gives  us  a  careful  and 
scholarly  description  of  the  “axillary  mem¬ 
brane”  which  Pro- A  vis  possessed  and  on  the 
influence  of  the  forefimb  on  the  inner  digits. 
The  picture  of  Pro- A  vis  in  his  book  is  not 
labelled  “hypothetical  reconstruction  of  a 
hypothetical  transitional  type”  but  quite 
simply  “one  of  the  Pro-Avis”.  After  reading 
the  pages  which  Mr.  Pyecraft  devotes  to  Pro- 
Avis  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  he  is  describing 
an  imaginary  creature,  not  one  bone  or  feather 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fossil  record. 

Faith  it  would  seem  is  the  substance  of 
fossils  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  finks  unseen. 
In  this  connection  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Pithecanthropus  are  very 
much  to  the  point:  “People  talked  of 
Pithecanthropus  as  of  Pitt  or  Fox  or  Napoleon. 
Popular  histories  published  portraits  of  him 
like  the  portraits  of  Charles  the  First  and 


*  This  article  is  part  of  a  chapter  in  a  book  “The  Revolt,  against  Reason”  to  be  published  in  the  autumn 
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George  the  Fourth.  A  detailed  drawing  was 
reproduced,  carefully  shadowed,  to  show  that 
the  very  hairs  of  his  head  were  all  numbered. 
No  uninformed  person  looking  at  its  carefully 
hned  face  and  wistful  eyes  would  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  this  was  the  portrait  of  a  thigh¬ 
bone;  or  of  a  few  teeth  and  a  fragment  of  a 
cranium.” 

All  this,  as  Boule  remarks,  is  so  much 
“pithecanthropomorphism”. 

IN  1922,  a  single  imperfect  molar  tooth  was 
foimd  in  a  Pliocene  stratum  at  Nebraska. 
Professor  Osborn,  the  distinguished  palaeon¬ 
tologist,  identifred  it  as  the  tooth  of  an  ape 
which  had  evolved  considerable  way  in  the 
direction  of  man.  The  ape  was  christened 
Hesperopithicus.  Dr.  Gregory,  another 
eminient  scientist,  examined  Hesperopithicus' 
tooth  and  came  to  the  considered,  careful,  and 
sdendfre  conclusion  that  Hesperopithicus  was 
much  nearer  to  man  than  an  ape. 

Hesperopithicus  was  accordingly  elected  to 
that  distinguished  club,  the  Missing  Link  Club, 
and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Chairman,  Pithecanthropus. 

Meanwhile  Hesperopithicus'  “discoverer” 
was  becoming  quite  lyrical  on  the  subject  of 
Hesperopithicus'  tooth,  and  all  that  this  tooth 
meant  for  progress  and  humanity.  “The 
earth,”  exclaimed  Professor  Osborn  with  that 
shrill  note  which  is  characteristic  of  sdentists 
in  the  pulpit,  “the  earth  speaks  loudly  and 
clearly  of  the  ascent  of  the  bird  from  one 
kind  of  reptile,  and  of  humans  from  another 
kind  of  reptile. . . .  The  earth  spoke  to  Bryan 
(a  disbehever  in  evolution)  from  his  own 
State  of  Nebraska.  The  Hesperopithicus'  tooth 
is  like  the  still  small  voice,  this  sound  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  hear  . . .  this  litde  tooth  speaks 
volumes  of  truth.  .  .  .”  So  it  did,  but  not  to 
Osborn.  The  “still  small  voice”  suddeiJy 
dedded  to  speak  up,  and  the  tooth  turned  out 
to  be  the  tooth  of  a  bear,  and  poor  old 
Hesperopithicus  was  expelled  with  contumely 
from  the  Missing  Link  Club.  A  like  fate 
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appears  to  be  in  store  for  the  latest  member 
of  that  Club,  Sinanthropus. 

(n) 

RJNCIPLES  of  evidence  which  the 
evolutionist  accepts  as  binding  in  all 
other  departments  of  sdence  are  cheerfully 
disregarded  in  the  apologetics  of  evolution.  If 
for  instance  we  appeal  to  an  authority  we  must 
first  make  up  our  minds  whether  that 
authority  is  reUable.  If,  then,  we  are  to  draw 
deductions  from  the  fossil  record  we  must 
first  determine  the  degree  to  which  that 
record  is  reUable. 

The  evolutionist  assumes  that  it  is  reliable 
when  it  tells  in  his  favour  and  imperfect  when 
it  does  not.  The  fossil  of  a  bird  in  Devonian 
strata  or  of  man  in  the  Jurassic  would  destroy 
his  entire  scheme.  No  such  fossils  have  been 
found  and  he  is  confident  that  none  will  be 
found.  He  is  equally  confident  that  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  genera  which  are  necessary  to  link 
phylum  with  phylum  must  have  existed 
though  they  left  no  record  on  the  rocks.  In 
other  words  he  maintains  that  he  is  entitled 
but  that  the  special  creationist  is  not  entided 
to  draw  vaUd  deduedons  from  the  absence  of 
fossils. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  produced  as 
evidence  for  evolution  is  equally  vaUd  as 
evidence  for  special  creation.  Thus,  evolu¬ 
tionists  frequendy  confuse  succession  with 
descent.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  as  definite  as  Darwin  in  its  insistence 
on  the  fact  that  the  simpler  forms  of  hfe  were 
the  first  to  be  created  and  it  is  therefore 
absurd  to  trot  out  proofs  of  succession  as  if 
they  were  equivalent  to  proofs  of  descent,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  does  in  his  book  on  Darwin¬ 
ism.  Sir  Arthur  points  out  that  there  has  been, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  evolution  in  everything, 
in  watches,  for  instance.  But  the  question  at 
issue  is  not  whether  men  are  different  from 
fishes,  or  whether  men  appeared  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  planet  subsequent  to  fishes,  but 
whether  men  are  descended  from  fishes  and 
unless  Sir  Arthur  Keith  could  prove  that  my 
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wrist  watch  is  a  blood  relation  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  watch  his  analogy  has  not  the  least 
relevance  to  the  issue  which  is  in  dispute.* 

H 

Ever  since  Darwinism  first  became 
fashionable,  materialists  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  thought  that  Natural 
Selection  can  only,  select  and  cannot  produce, 
but  the  determination  to  discover  in  Natural 
Selection  a  creative  agency  to  take  the  place 
of  God  is  too  strong  for  them  and  often  leads 
them  into  fantasies  of  irrationalism.  As,  for 
instance,  the  following  statement  by  Professor 
Julian  Huxley:  “Selection  is  destructive  in  the 
sense  that  it  eUminates  the  unfavourable;  but 
equally  it  is  creative  in  that  it  preserves  the 
favourable.”  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  Luftwaffe  was  creative, 
and  that  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  “pre¬ 
served”  by  the  “Selection”  of  the  bombers 
which  failed  to  destroy  it.  Again  it  is  a 
common  trick  to  pretend  that  anti-Darwinists 
do  not  accept  the  fact  of  natural  selection. 
“The  assertion  is  sometimes  made,”  writes 
Professor  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  in  Possible  Worlds, 
“that  no  one  has  ever  seen  Natural  Selection 
at  work.”  This  assertion  could  only  be  made 
by  an  ignoramus  and,  as  Professor  Haldane 
would  be  the  first  to  admit,  those  who  do  not 
beheve  in  Darwinism  are  not  all  ignorant. 
An  epidemic  is  a  case  of  Natural  Selection  at 
work;  the  fittest  survive,  and  the  least  fit 
perish. 

The  attribution  of  creative  power  to 
Natural  Selection  would  be  dishonest  if  it 
were  not  in  fact  merely  the  kind  of  woolliness 
which  clouds  the  reasoning  powers  of  able 
men  imder  the  pernicious  influence  of 
scientism.  A  characteristic  example  of  scien- 
tian  logic  may  be  found  in  The  Science  of  Life, 
a  work  of  popularization  by  the  late  H.  G. 
WeUs,  JuUan  Huxley  and  G.  P.  Wells.  The 
authors  quote  the  passage  to  which  I  have 

*  My  own  position  is  that  the  available  evidence  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  a  dogmatic  belief  either  in  evolution  or 
special  creation. 


already  referred  from  Haldane’s  Possible 
Worlds. 

“The  assertion  is  still  sometimes  made  that 
no  one  has  seen  Natural  Selection  at  work. 

It  is  therefore  perhaps  worth  giving  in  some 
detail  a  case  recently  described  by  Harrison. 
About  1800  a  large  wood  in  the  Cleveland 
district  of  Yorkshire  containing  pine  and 
birch,  was  divided  into  two  by  a  stretch  of 
heath.  In  1885  the  pines  on  one  division  were 
replaced  by  birches,  while  in  the  other  the 
birches  were  almost  entirely  ousted  by  pines. 
In  consequence  the  moth  Oporabia  autumnata, 
which  inhabits  both  woods,  has  been  placed 
in  two  different  environments.  In  both  woods 
a  light  and  dark  variety  occur,  but  in  the  pine 
wood  over  ninety-six  per  cent  are  now  dark, 
in  the  birch  wood  only  fifteen  per  cent.  .  .  . 
The  reason  for  the  difference  was  discovered 
on  collecting  the  wings  of  moths  found 
lying  about  in  the  pine  wood,  whose  owners 
had  been  eaten  by  owls,  bats,  and  night-jars. . . 
The  whiter  moths,  which  show  up  against 
the  dark  pines,  are  being  exterminated,  and  in 
a  few  more  years  Natural  Selection  will  have 
done  its  work  and  the  pine  wood  will  be 
inhabited  entirely  by  dark  coloured  insects.” 

Now  the  authors  had  already  stated  that, 
selection  is  selection  and  not  production. 
“There  exists,”  they  wrote,  “a  voluminous 
foolish  literature  of  controversy  in  which 
Darwin  is  alleged  to  have  taught  that 
Natural  Selection,  in  Heaven  knows  what 
inconceivable  way,  produced  variations.  There¬ 
upon  he  is  trounced,  disposed  of,  burnt  in 
controversial  effigy  and  generally  made  an 
end  to.  Some  victim  of  such  mephitic  con¬ 
troversy  may  chance  to  breathe  the  purer  air 
of  this  work.” 

The  authors,  therefore,  must  have  realized 
that  the  passage  that  they  quoted  from 
Haldane  merely  reaffirmed  die  obvious 
truism  that  the  fittest  to  survive  survived,  but 
however  loudly  they  might  assert  that 
Natural  Selection  did  not  produce  variations 
and  however  loudly  they  might  boast  that  the 
“purer  air”  of  their  work  was  uninfected  by 
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the  suggestion  that  Natural  Selection  produced 
variations,  they  were  still  sub-consciously 
influenced  by  the  anxiety  to  find  an  answer  to 
Paley  and  to  prove  that  Natural  Selection  was 
creative.  So  the  phrase  “in  the  production  of  new 
characters”  was  quietly  interpolated  in  the 
original  quotation  and  Professor  Haldane’s 
opening  sentence  was  quoted  as  follows: 

“  The  assertion  is  still  sometimes  made  that 
no  one  has  ever  seen  Natural  Selection  at 
work  in  the  production  of  new  characters.” 

In  their  defence  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
interpolation  merely  developed  an  idea  which 
was  latent  in  the  original  passage.  Professor 
Haldane’s  moths  were  described  in  an  essay 
entided  Darwinism  To-day  and  only  a  reader 
who  was  more  alert  than  most  of  those  who 
read  the  Essays  in  Popular  Science  would  have 
reahzed  that  the  story  had  no  relevance  what¬ 
ever  to  the  subject  which  Professor  Haldane 
was  discussing.  The  truism  that  black  moths 
show  up  more  against  light  trees  than  against 
dark  trees  was  quiedy  smuggled  into  an 
article  on  Darwinism  as  if  it  was  evidence  for 
the  creative  power  of  Natural  Selection,  but 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  Natural  Selection 
to  transform  die  story  about  the  moths  into 
an  argument  for  “Darwinism  To-day”. 

(iv) 

IT  is  diflicult  to  estimate  how  far  Darwin’s 
writings  may  fairly  be  used  as  evidence  for 
the  de-rationaUzing  influence  of  scientism,  for 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  Darwin  was  a 
scientian  or  even  a  consistent  Darwinian.  He 
had  no  gift  of  logical  thought  and  no  power 
to  reason  out  his  own  position,  and  conse- 
quendy  it  is  easy  to  quote  from  his  work 
passages  in  support  of  completely  different 
positions. 

His  academic  career  was  undistinguished. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  read  for  Honours  and 
finished  tenth  among  those  who  entered  for  a 
Pass  degree.  He  abandoned  mathematics 
because  he  was  unable,  in  his  own  words,  “to 
see  any  meaning  in  the  early  steps  in  algebra”. 
In  later  years  the  criticism  of  Natural  Selection 


which  made  most  impression  on  him  was 
contained  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
North  British  Review  and  which  referred  to 
“a  vague  use  of  an  imperfeedy  understood 
doctrine  of  chance  among  Darwinian  sup¬ 
porters,  a  misunderstanding  which  led  Dar¬ 
winians  to  believe  that  species  could  be 
changed  by  the  survival  of  a  few  individuals 
in  a  century  through  a  similar  and  favourable 
variation”.  Had  Darwin  been  a  mathematician 
he  would  have  reaUzed  the  immense  odds 
against  the  possibility  of  a  species  being 
radically  transformed  by  Natural  Selection. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of  Darwin’s 
works :  “If  an  earthquake  occurred  in  England 
what  would  become  of  the  lofty  houses, 
thickly  parked  cities,  great  manufacturies 
(sic),  the  beautiful  pubUc  and  private  edifices  ?” 
One  need  not  be  a  genius  to  answer  this 
question.  If  the  earthquake  was  severe  “the 
beautiful  pubUc  and  private  edifices”  would 
depreciate  in  value.  “The  greatest  of  living 
men,”  as  Darwin  was  described  by  an 
enthusiastic  contemporary,  then  proceeds  to 
explain  that  if  the  earthquake  continued  for 
some  considerable  time  “England  would  be 
at  once  bankrupt”,  and  that  “all  papers, 
records  and  accoimts  would  from  that 
moment  be  lost”.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  this  strain,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  a 
man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  could 
cover  paper  with  these  dreadful  common¬ 
places  was  a  genius. 

IT  is  diflScult  to  understand  the  great 
popularity  enjoyed  by  The  Origin  of  Species 
outside  scientific  circles  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  fashion  will  create  a  circu¬ 
lation  for  a  book  of  the  moment  irrespective 
of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  “I  have  been 
reading  the  Origin  again  slowly,”  wrote 
Huxley,  “with  the  view  of  picking  out  the 
essentials  for  the  obituary  notice.  Nothing 
entertains  me  more  than  to  hear  people  calling 
it  easy  reading.  Exposition  was  not  Darwin’s 
forte — and  his  English  is  sometimes  wonder¬ 
ful.  But  there  is  a  marvellous  dumb  sagacity 
about  him — like  that  of  a  sort  of  miraculous 
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dog — and  he  gets  to  the  truth  by  ways  as 
dark  as  those  of  the  Heathen  Chinee”. 

And  just  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
Darwin  a  theist,  an  agnostic  or  an  atheist  by 
suitable  quotations  from  his  work,  so  it  would 
be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  a 
Lamarckian  or  anti-Lamarckian — according 
to  the  passage  selected.  One  moment,  for 
instance,  he  expresses  surprise  that  the  case  of 
ants  working  by  inherited  instinct  had  not 
been  brought  forward  as  a  demonstrative 
argument  “against  the  well-known  doctrine 
of  inherited  habit  as  advanced  by  Lamarck”. 
At  an  earher  stage  of  his  career  he  refers  to 
nature  as  “making  habit  omnipotent  and  its 
effects  hereditary” — pure  Lamarckianism. 

It  would  seem  then  that  Darwin  was  never 
a  clear  thinker  and  that  Scientism  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  inconsistencies  of  his  writings, 
but  Scientism  certainly  aggravated  an  inborn 
tendency  to  woolliness.  His  writings  betray 
the  conflict  in  his  mind  between  sense  and 
nonsense.  He  was  subconciously  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  man  who  professes  to  explain  the 
origin  of  species  ought  to  offer  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  origin  of  variations,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  camouflage  his  failure  by  a 
mist  of  meaningless  verbiage. 

To  the  question  “How  do  variations  arise  e” 
he  replies:  “In  Hving  bodies  variation  will 
cause  the  sUght  alterations.”  In  other  words, 
variation  will  cause  variation.  How  illuminat¬ 
ing  !  He  continues:  “Generation  will  multiply 
them  almost  infinitely  and  Natural  Selection 
will  pick  out  with  unerring  skill  each  im- 
provemenL”  How  can  the  blind  process  of 
pure  chance  be  described  as  picking  out 
variations  with  unerring  skill;  Skill  is  the 
opposite  of  chance.  Here  we  have  a  good 
example  of  Darwin’s  silly  habit  of  personify¬ 
ing  Natural  Selection  and  of  attributing  to  it 
the  characteristics  of  the  Creator.  Samuel 
Butler  selected  from  different  editions  of  The 
Origin  of  Species  the  fortuitous  variations  of  a 
sentence  which  indicates  Darwin’s  hesitating 
advance  towards  the  personification  of 
Natural  Selection.  In  the  1859  edition  we  read: 

“Further  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 


power  always  intendy  watcliing  each  slight 
accidental  alteration.” 

In  the  1861  edition  Natural  Selection  makes 
its  coy  appearance  between  brackets,  and  the 
passage  reads: 

“Fiurther  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 
power  (Natural  Selection),  etc.” 

In  the  1869  edition  we  read: 

“Further  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 
power  represented  by  Natural  Selection,  etc.” 

AS  Buder  says:  “Mr.  Darwin  probably 
said  ‘a  power  represented  by  Natural 
Selection’  instead  of  ‘Natural  Selection’,  only 
because  he  saw  that  to  talk  too  frequendy 
about  the  fact  that  the  most  lucky  Hve  longest 
as  ‘intendy  watching  something’  was  greater 
nonsense  than  would  be  prudent  even  for  him 
to  write,  so  he  fogged  it  by  making  the  intent 
watching  done  by  ‘a  power  represented  by  a 
fact’  instead  of  by  the  fact  itself.  As  the  sen¬ 
tence  stands  it  is  just  as  great  nonsense  as  it 
would  have  been  if  ‘the  survival  of  the 
fittest’  had  been  allowed  to  do  the  watching 
instead  of  ‘the  power  represented  by’  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  but  the  nonsense  is 
harder  to  dig  up,  and  the  reader  is  more 
likely  to  pass  it  over.” 

Even  more  striking  is  the  evidence  of  loose 
thought  in  Darwin’s  remarks  about  theism. 

He  confesses  that  he  is  “impressed  by  the 
impossibility  of  conceiving  this  immense  and 
wonderful  universe,  including  man,  with  his 
capacity  for  looking  far  backwards  and  far 
into  futurity,  as  the  result  of  blind  chance  or 
necessity.  Thus  reflecting,  I  feel  compelled  to 
look  to  a  first  cause  having  an  intelligent  mind 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  of  man;  and 
I  deserve  to  be  called  a  theist.  This  conclusion 
was  strong  in  my  mind  about  the  time,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  when  I  wrote  The  Origin 
of  Species,  and  it  is  since  that  time  that  it  hat 
very  gradually,  with  many  fluctuations, 
become  weaker.  But  then  arises  the  doubt — 
Can  the  mind  of  man,  which  has,  as  I  fully 
believe,  been  developed  from  a  mind  as  low 
as  that  possessed  by  the  lowest  animals,  be 
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trusted  ‘when  it  draws  such  grand  con¬ 
clusions’  .  .  . ;  But  then  with  me  the  horrid 
doubt  always  arises  whether  the  convictions 
of  man’s  mind,  which  has  been  developed 
from  the  mind  of  the  lowest  animals,  are  of 
any  value  or  at  all  trustworthy.  Would  any¬ 
one  trust  the  convictions  of  a  monkey’s  mind, 
and  are  there  convictions  in  such  a  mind  ?” 

A  clear  thinker  would  never  have  been 
guilty  of  such  inconsistent  reasoning.  If 
Darwin  was  not  prepared  to  trust  his  mind 
when  it  drew  the  “grand  conclusion’’  that 
God  existed,  why  was  he  prepared  to  trust  it 
when  it  drew  the  depressing  conclusion  that  a 
mind  of  such  bestial  origin  could  not  be 


trusted  to  draw  any  conclusion  at  all  ? 

Darwin’s  mind  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  led  him  to  two  firm  convictions:  (a)  that 
God  exists,  and  (b)  that  man  is  descended  from 
the  lower  animals. 

If,  as  the  result  of  (b)  he  lost  confidence  in 
his  own  mental  processes,  he  might  well  have 
rejected  both  beliefs,  but  to  retain  the  latter 
behef,  which  was  the  source  of  his  scepticism, 
and  to  reject  the  former  was  illogical.  It  was, 
indeed,  absurd  to  state  on  the  same  page  that 
he  “fully  beheved’’  in  the  bestial  origin  of  his 
own  mind,  and  that  this  same  bestial  origin 
did  not  entide  him  “fully  to  believe’’  in  any¬ 
thing. 


MEMORY  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 

WITHIN  the  cool  sopranos’  flow 

The  mingling  voices  twine  and  wreath. 

Descend,  and  rise,  and  clamber  slow 
As  anchored  lilies  from  beneath 
Calm  waters,  urging  into  fight 
Their  transitory  snow  and  gold 
To  bloom,  and  float,  and  with  the  night 
Back  into  liquid  darkness  fold. 

Nesca  a.  Robb. 


c 
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Short  Story 

MAD  ABOUT  HORSES 


By  N.  M.  ROBERTS 


ON  a  Thursday  evening  in  February, 
Upjohn,  stooping  to  retrieve  a  ball 
of  mending  wool  which  had  rolled 
off  the  lap  of  a  fellow  guest  at  his  boarding 
house,  ran  a  rusty  darning  needle  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  into  the  second  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
The  next  morning  the  finger  was  hot  and 
throbbing.  At  intervals  during  the  day  he  held 
it  under  the  cold  tap  in  the  office  lavatory  and 
told  himself  the  inflammation  was  lessening. 
On  Saturday  morning  his  whole  hand  was 
puffy  and  red.  The  doctor  gave  him  an  un¬ 
pleasant  moment  when  he  lanced  the  gathered 
place,  then  he  put  on  a  dressing  and  bandage 
and  said  the  arm  should  be  kept  in  a  sUng. 
When  Upjohn  got  back  to  the  Cromwell 
Road  he  covered  the  seat  of  his  bedroom 
chair  with  a  folded  up  Daily  Telegraph  before 
standing  on  it  to  get  down  a  suitcase  from  the 
top  of  the  wardrobe.  Inside,  under  his  tennis 
flannels  and  a  dress  shirt,  was  a  silk  square 
block-striped  in  scarlet  and  lemon,  which  he 
had  won  by  playing  for  the  Second  XI  of  one 
of  those  estimable  but  inconspicuous  schools 
which  you  identify  by  naming  the  nearest 
railway  junction.  He  folded  it  into  a  sling, 
tying  a  careful  reef-knot  in  front  of  his  collar¬ 
bone. 

Afterwards,  looking  back  at  the  beginning 
of  the  affair,  searching  for  an  explanation  of 
his  extraordinary  behaviour,  Upjohn  could 
think  only  that  those  swashbuckling  stripes 
were  responsible.  What  else,  possibly,  could 
have  impelled  him  when  Wilson,  meeting 
him  on  the  office  steps  on  Monday  morning, 
said,  “Cut  your  hand,  Upjohn?”  to  reply 
fluently,  “No— jarred  my  wrist  a  bit  riding 
yesterday.  I  took  an  ender  when  the  mare  put 
her  foot  into  a  rabbit  hole”.  The  effect  on 
Wilson,  an  aggressive  type  with  a  red  neck, 
had  been  marked.  “I  didn’t  know  you  did  any 
riding,  old  man,”  he  said  with  respect 
Upjohn  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 


the  voice  that  answered,  “Rather — I’m  mad 
about  horses !”  By  the  end  of  the  day  three 
more  members  of  the  staff  had  learned  with 
surprise  that  their  shy  colleague  was  a  keen 
horseman,  and  Upjohn  had  Hstened,  with 
fascinated  horror,  to  himself  elaborating  his 
experiences.  He  gathered  that  the  mare  was  a 
grey,  part-Arab,  named  Sea  Mist,  a  bit 
inclined  to  get  hot  and  silly  if  you  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  her,  but  with  a  perfect 
mouth.  Apparently  he  had  been  taught  to 
ride  as  a  small  boy  by  his  uncle  in  Kildare, 
who  had  brought  him  up  after  his  father  died. 
Upjohn  had  no  uncle  and  had  never  set  foot 
in  Kildare,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
His  father  had  died  twenty  years  ago. 
Clattering  home  on  the  District  Line  he 
found  a  trace  of  comfort  in  the  fact.  It  was  one 
strand  of  reaUty  to  which  he  could  cling  in 
this  fantasy  he  had  woven  about  himself. 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  surprising 
in  his  having  been  goaded  into  some  kind 
of  gesture  to  boost  his  morale.  Wilson  was 
noisier  and  bigger  and  beefier  than  he  was; 
with  about  the  i.q.  of  a  high-grade  mental 
defective  he  had  been  promoted  over 
Upjohn’s  head;  he  blew  his  nose  on  a  high, 
sustained  note  hke  an  F  trumpet.  Upjohn, 
slight,  intelligent,  prone  to  apologize  when 
other  people  bumped  into  him,  hated  Wilson 
as  far  as  hate  was  in  his  nice,  unvenomous 
nature.  Obviously  it  had  been  only  a  question 
of  time  before  he  said  or  did  something  to 
estabhsh  his  superiority.  The  problem  was 
why  it  had  to  be  riding.  Upjohn  was  a  towns¬ 
man  by  taste  as  well  as  circumstance:  he  took 
his  exercise  on  lawn  tennis  courts.  When  he 
thought  of  horses  at  all  he  disliked  them 
nearly  as  much  as  he  disliked  Wilson,  regard¬ 
ing  them  as  cumbersome,  obsolete  animals, 
whose  sweet  breath,  their  one  pleasant  feature, 
was  offset  by  their  repellent  yellow  tusks. 


oh,  well,  it  was  just  one  of  those  things,  and 
Wilson  and  the  others  would  have  forgotten 
about  it  by  to-morrow. 

But  Wilson  and  the  others  didn’t  forget. 
Upjohn’s  hand  improved  so  rapidly  that  by 
Thursday  he  was  able  to  take  it  out  of  the 
sling.  On  Friday,  Andrews  said,  “I  suppose 
you’ll  be  out  riding  again  this  week-end?” 
Upjohn  thought  not.  He  didn’t  want  to 
chmee  his  wrist  imdl  it  was  absolutely  sound 
again — that  kind  of  injury  could  bother  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you  didn’t  give  it 
time  at  first.  But  he’d  be  out  the  week-end 
after  next.  Morel  struck  in  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  “Where  d’you  do  your  riding  ?” 
Upjohn  dehberately  didn’t  hear  the  question 
and  thought  madly  during  the  pause  before  it 
was  repeated.  Where,  within  reach  of  London, 
could  he  ride  in  safety  and  seclusion  ?  Places 
like  Richmond,  or  Ken  Wood,  or  Ham 
Ckimmon,  were  too  pubUc:  anybody  was 
hable  to  see  him,  so  to  speak,  not  riding  there 
every  Sunday.  The  South  Downs  were  a- bit 
far  and  probably  fearfully  fashionable  and 
expensive  when  you  got  there.  Wilson  would 
wonder  how  he  did  it  on  his  salary.  He  wrote 
off  Essex  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
from  Kensington  to  Liverpool  Street  on 
Saturday  mornings.  “A  Utde  place  in  Ash¬ 
down  Forest,”  he  supphed  when  Morel’s 
question  came  again.  He  waited  for  Wilson 
to  announce  that  he  had  a  cousin  at  Uckfield 
and  would  hope  to  see  Upjohn  next  time  he 
spent  a  week-end  there,  but  all  was  well. 
Ashdown  Forest  had  been  a  lucky  shot. 
Emboldened  he  said,  as  he  slammed  the 
ledgers  together  decisively,  “They’ll  be  glad 
to  see  me  coming  out  again.  I’d  been  helping 
school  a  young  horse  for  them.  He’s  as  wild 
as  a  rabbit  yet,  but  I  think  he’s  going  to  make 
a  class  chaser”.  The  others  listened  in  flattering 
silence.  When  they  left  at  5.30  Wilson  held 
open  the  door  for  him.  Every  other  evening 
for  the  last  seven  years  he  had  walked  through 
first,  sometimes  letting  the  door  crash  back 
in  Upjohn’s  face.  The  fairy  tale  was  paying 
dividends,  anyway. 


MAD  ABOUT  HORSES 

But  on  the  next  Sunday  afremoon 
Upjohn  began  to  realize  just  what  he  had 
let  himself  in  for.  Contrary  to  the  picture  one 
tends  to  have  of  young  men  who  five  in 
boarding  houses  in  the  Cromwell  Road,  he 
was  neither  a  comic  nor  a  pathetic  figure.  He 
had  a  number  of  friends,  he  went  to  concerts 
of  modem  as  well  as  classical  music,  he  read 
the  nineteenth  century  novefists  with  active 
enjoyment.  At  imcompromising  intervals  he 
took  one  of  a  short  fist  of  pleasant,  personable 
young  women  out  to  dinner,or  to  die  theatre. 
His  real  passion,  though,  was  for  china. 
Living,  as  he  did,  in  a  bed-sitter,  he  couldn’t 
even  if  his  means  had  allowed,  collect  it  on 
any  scale,  though  he  had  a  few  pieces  in  his 
room.  Instead  he  read  books  about  china,  and 
visited  collections,  his  finger  tips  tingling 
with  love  rather  than  covetousness  when  he 
looked  at  Dresden,  Meissen  and  Sevres,  Royal 
Crown  Derby,  intricate  Chelsea  or  the  candid 
simpUcities  of  Lowestoft  and  Swansea.  When 
nothing  else  claimed  him  he  had  the  habit  of 
spending  Sunday  afternoons  strolling,  soli¬ 
tary  and  happy,  round  museums.  This 
Sunday  he  was  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  when,  on  the  pavement 
not  ten  yards  ahead  of  him,  he  saw  Wilson, 
unfamihar  in  a  bowler  hat,  but  undeniably 
Wilson.  He  froze  hke  a  pointer  and  Wilson 
passed  unseeing.  Upjohn  was  too  perturbed 
to  feel  a  proper  degree  of  reUef  at  his  imme¬ 
diate  dehverance.  It  was  typical  of  the  aseptic 
civihty  of  ofl&ce  relations  that  he  had  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  where  each  of  his  colleagues 
hved,  and  none  at  all  of  how  they  spent  their 
leisure.  Never  before  had  he  met  one  of  them 
in  Kensington;  now  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  should  fail  to  meet  all  of  them  there  every 
week-end.  What  else  should  people  do  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  but  visit  Olympia  or 
Brompton  Oratory,  call  on  aunts  in  Holland 
Road  or  take  small  nephews  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum?  Perils  encompassed  him 
on  every  side,  plainly  he  must  get  out  of 
London  at  the  week-ends. 

"Getting  out  of  London,”  to  a  man  of 
Upjohn’s  ordered  tastes,  meant  one  thing 
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only — the  South  Coast.  The  next  Saturday  he 
took  a  ticket  to  Eastbourne.  The  trip  was 
distinctly  a  success  but  the  hill  made  a  hole 
in  his  month’s  pay  cheque  that  you  could 
drive  a  governess  cart  through.  He  couldn’t 
afford  that  kind  of  week-end  more  than  about 
once  in  two  months.  There  followed  another 
complication.  The  sea  air  had  whipped  a  tinge 
of  colour  into  his  usually  pale  cheeks,  and  on 
Monday  his  colleagues  remarked  on  it.  Morel, 
in  particular,  couldn’t  understand  how  all  that 
riding  didn’t  give  Upjohn  a  more  obviously 
open-air  appearance.  To  look  at  him  you’d 
think  he  spent  all  his  time  poling  round  art 
galleries  or  something  instead  of  cantering 
about  Sussex.  The  remark  made  Upjohn  shy 
like  a  yearling  colt.  When  he  got  home  in  the 
evening  he  sat  before  his  dressing  table 
mirror  and  studied  himself  in  the  unequivocal 
light  of  a  naked  electric  bulb.  The  flush  of 
Eastbourne  had  subsided  already.  Morel  was 
right — this  was  not  the  face  of  a  tamer  of 
horses.  His  pallor  was  that  of  an  indoor 
worker,  sedentary  in  his  recreation  even. 
What  on  earth  was  he  to  do  about  it  when  he 
couldn’t  aflbrd  week-ends  in  the  country  or 
at  the  seaside  ?  He  spent  the  next  two  week¬ 
ends  respectively  at  Richmond  and  at  Kew, 
turning  up  his  face  to  the  March  sunshine  and 
starting  at  every  distant  glimpse  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  shoulders  that  might  be  Wilson’s,  a 
trench  coat  that  might  be  girded  about 
Andrews,  before  the  idea  came  to  him.  He 
must  walk.  It  kept  you  out  of  doors,  and  it 
took  you  to  the  sort  of  places  where  you 
weren’t  likely  to  meet  anybody  you  knew, 
and  it  could  be  done  cheaply  by  staying  at 
Youth  Hostels. 

There  began,  now,  a  really  dreadful 
period  for  Upjohn.  Looking  back  over 
his  thirty-two  years  he  could  not  remember  a 
time  when  he  had  been  so  acutely  and  con- 
sistendy  unhappy.  Previously  he  had  regarded 
walking  simply  as  a  means  of  getting  flrom 
one  point  to  another  point  when  the  distance 
between  them  didn’t  warrant  a  bus  or  a 
bicycle.  To  walk  merely  for  the  sake  of 


walking,  setting  out  from  places  one  didn’t 
particularly  want  to  leave  for  places  one  didn’t 
particularly  want  to  get  to,  covering  distances 
that  even  a  bus  might  find  fatiguing,  was  a 
savage  idea.  The  reality  was  worse.  His  light 
shoes  gave  him  sore  feet  so  he  bought  a  pair 
of  heavy  ones.  They  dragged  him  down  like 
millstones,  and  he  seemed  to  be  walking  on 
the  point  of  each  separate  nail.  After  the  first 
few  weeks  he  gave  up  trying  to  trace  foot¬ 
paths  on  maps  he  couldn’t  read,  and  trudged 
along  the  roads  and  lanes,  trying  vainly  to 
gain  some  pleasure  from  his  surroundings. 
He  had  Uttle  taste  for  rural  landscape,  pre¬ 
ferring  parks  and  ornamental  gardens,  and 
the  only  things  in  the  country  he  approved 
were  the  wild  flowers,  about  which  he  felt 
less  as  a  botanist  than  as  one  who  had  already 
learned  to  admire  their  modesty  and  nearness 
sprigging  the  most  delicious  of  English  china. 
He  would  have  liked  to  pick  some,  but  how 
could  he  arrive  at  his  Youth  Hostel  hung  like 
a  votive  ox  with  wilting  garlands  i  The  hostels 
were  the  worse  part  of  it.  Upjohn,  while  it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  him  pernickety,  was 
a  fastidious  person  for  whom  eating  off  a 
plain  deal  table  and  splashing  in  a  tin  basin 
were  a  penance  whose  rigours  familiarity  did 
nothing  to  soften.  The  dormitories,  twenty 
men  to  a  room,  on  racks,  like  doughnuts, 
made  school  in  retrospect  seem  sybaritic. 
While  the  sleepers  grunted  antiphonally 
around  him  he  would  lie  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  thinking  alternately  of  how  pleasant  an 
afternoon  he  could  have  spent  at  the  Wallace 
Collection  and  of  the  new  riding  anecdotes 
he  must  have  ready  for  the  office  on  Monday. 

For  during  the  whole  of  this  summer,  as 
if  in  compensation  for  the  miseries  he  endured 
between  Friday  and  Monday,  the  horse  stories 
he  told  his  colleagues  grew  more  fluent,  more 
extravagant  and  more  technical.  He  bought  a 
book  about  riding  and  embellished  his  tales 
with  easy  references  to  standing  and  runnii^ 
martingales,  gag  snaffles  and  Pelhams  with  or 
without  a  port.  In  May  he  began  schooling 
the  young  Irish  chesmut,  who  had  been 
named  Paddy  Doyle,  over  the  jumps.  After 
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one  particularly  disastrous  week-end  he 
staged  a  triumph  at  a  gymkhana.  It  had 
rained,  and  he  had  got  to  his  hostel  damp  and 
shivery,  with  a  raw  bHster  on  one  heel.  There 
was  no  hot  water;  there  were  baked  beans, 
which  he  loathed,  for  supper;  the  common 
room  was  dominated  by  a  large  party  of 
young  people  with  Birmingham  accents,  one 
of  whom  played  the  mouth  organ.  In  his  bunk 
that  night,  with  a  chilly  stiffness  in  all  his 
joints  and  a  huge,  burning  pain  in  his  heel,  he 
was  shocked  to  find  that  the  flap  of  the 
sleeping  bag  under  his  cheek  was  damp.  He 
had  actually  been  crying  from  nerves  and 
exhaustion  and  despair.  He  had  disrupted  his 
orderly,  agreeable  Ufe  by  an  insane  lie,  and  he 
was  condemned  now  to  spending  his  leisure 
for  the  whole  of  the  foreseeable  future  in  a 
way  he  detested.  He  dragged  the  blankets 
closer  about  him  and  longed  for  the  faded 
amber  eiderdown  of  his  Cromwell  Road 
bedroom. 

He  woke  with  a  sniffly  cold.  They’d  had 
a  long  jog  home  after  the  gymkhana,  he 
told  Wilson,  and  he’d  got  wet,  and  then  hung 
round  seeing  to  the  horses  before  changing. 
But  he’d  won  the  novice  jumping  with  Paddy 
Doyle,  who’d  never  put  a  foot  wrong,  and 
come  second  in  the  Handy  Hunter  class  with 
a  big  brown  horse  called  Double  Scotch,  and 
Sea  Mist  had  won  the  bending  race  and 
musical  chairs  for  him.  So  it  was  worth  it.  He 
sneezed.  Morel  wanted  to  know  if  he  wore  a 
crash  helmet  for  jumping:  wasn’t  if  fearfully 
dangerous  without?  No,  said  Upjohn,  just 
an  ordinary  hunting  bowler  with  a  rein¬ 
forced  crown.  Gymkhanas  weren’t  like 
point  to  points.  Had  he  ridden  in  a  point  to 
point,  Andrews  asked,  and  panic  crawled  in 
Upjohn’s  hair-roots.  There  was  nothing  about 
point  to  points  in  his  riding  book.  A  fresh 
spasm  of  sneezing  saved  him,  he  retired  to  the 
lavatory  and  gulped  quinine  until  his  ears 
sang. 

The  next  day  he  had  himself  measured  for 
a  pair  of  riding  breeches.  This,  when  he 
thought  about  it,  worried  him  more  than 


all  the  rest  of  his  farrago  put  together.  The 
breeches — he  got  them  from  a  firm  mentioned 
approvingly  in  the  chapter  on  kit  in  his  riding 
book,  and  they  cost  so  much  that  he  had  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  buying  a  Spode  cup 
and  saucer  he  had  been  admiring  in  a  Cork 
Street  dealer’s  window — were  a  gesture  to 
his  phantom  self,  and  they  brought  that  self 
perilously  near  Ufe.  There  were  times  when 
Upjohn  almost  beUeved  in  the  existence  of 
the  keen  riding  man,  the  dare-devil  sportsman 
he  had  created,  and  who  was  now  beginning 
to  demand  more  sustenance  than  taU  stories 
and  the  mugging  up  of  books  on  stable 
management  and  how  to  change  the  lead  in 
a  canter.  All  the  same  there  was  something 
about  the  breeches.  He  tried  them  on  in  his 
room.  Though  a  Ught-weight,  and  not  tall, 
he  was  neatly  built,  with  straight  shoulders 
and  sUm,  not  spindly,  legs.  After  four  months 
of  week-end  road  bashing  his  face  was 
healthily  brown.  The  figure  in  the  fuU  length 
mirror  surprised  him  by  its  trimly  confident 
air.  He  took  a  few  experimental  paces. 
Without  the  flapping  of  trousers  about  his 
ankles  he  felt  brisk  and  compact;  his  stride 
became  crisper,  more  decisive.  There  was 
a  sUght  carry-over  to  the  office.  Once  or 
twice,  during  the  following  weeks  he  caught 
himself  running  upstairs  slapping  a  rolled-up 
newspaper  against  a  thigh  that  knew  the  feel 
of  whipcord.  He  noticed  that,  these  days. 
Morel  and  Andrews  tended  to  defer  to  his 
opinions.  Even  Wilson  now  put  his  own 
books  away  instead  of  leaving  Upjohn  to 
tidy  up.  On  one  occasion  the  manager  called 
him  in  to  clear  up  a  matter  for  a  cUent. 
Upjohn  had  nice  manners  and  he  knew  his 
stufi*.  He  impressed  himself  by  the  quiet 
assurance  with  which  he  put  it  over  this  time. 
As  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  he  heard 
old  Birchill’s  voice,  “Yes — capable  young 
feUow.  Great  horseman,  they  teU  me  .  . .’’ 

But  always  there  were  the  week-ends, 
the  furtive  exodus  from  London,  the 
barbaric  waste  of  time.  August  was  turning 
into  September  and  the  cubbing  season  would 
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be  starting.  There  would  be  things  about 
hunting  to  read  up,  and  there  was  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  himself  at  week-ends  when 
autumn  stiffened  into  winter.  He  flinched 
from  the  thought  of  straying  over  the 
Berkshire  Downs  in  December,  but  he 
couldn’t  stay  in  bed  all  day  every  Sunday. 
The  whole  thing  frightened  him  a  little  in  its 
cumulative  effect — a  pricked  finger  and  a  bit 
of  foolish  bravado,  and  here  he  was  with  a 
ruddy  tan,  and  a  pair  of  riding  breeches, 
instead  of  a  piece  of  Spode,  and  a  disposition 
to  contradict  Wilson  and  do  it  effectively. 
Where  would  it  end  f 
On  a  September  afternoon  nippy  enough 
to  make  him  think  apprehensively  of  the 
coming  week-end  he  gave  himself  half  an 
hour  off  to  think  the  thing  out  over  tea  and 
toast.  As  he  went  down  the  office  steps  it 
occurred  to  him  that,  six  months  ago,  he 
would  never  have  done  this.  Then  it  was 
Wilson  who  went  out  for  cups  of  tea,  leaving 
Upjohn  to  cope  with  anything  that  cropped 
up  in  his  absence.  To-day  Upjohn  had  looked 
back  round  the  door  to  say:  "If  Saimders 
comes  through  for  me,  tell  him  I’ll  ring  back, 
will  you?’’  and  Wilson’s,  "Bight!”  had 
impUed  tmquestioning  acceptance.  He  ordered 
China  tea,  with  lemon,  and  reaUzed  with  the 
first  whiff  of  its  frail  perfume  that  it  was 
wrong.  Riding  men  drank  strong  Indian  tea, 
with  sugar,  and  ate  poached  eggs  on  muffins, 
or  Gentleman’s  Relish  in  sandwiches,  not 
strips  of  toast  and  honey.  Trivial  as  the  detail 
was,  it  was  a  depressing  reminder  of  how  all- 
pervasive  was  his  assumed  personality,  spread¬ 
ing  like  a  virus  imtil  no  department  of  his  life 
was  safe  from  the  infection.  He  disUked 
Gentleman’s  Relish  and  muffins  always  gave 
him  indigestion.  Upjohn  sighed,  and  was 
moved  to  quick  pity  at  the  sight  of  his  worn, 
despondent  face  in  the  mirror  opposite.  And 
now,  what  to  do  ? 

The  one  thing  he  could  not  do  was  recant. 

He  was  not  melodramatic  but,  quite 
sincerely,  he  would  rather  kill  himself— 
expeditiously,  naturally,  and  with  as  httle 


pain  and  mess  as  might  be,  but  still,  kill  him¬ 
self— than  hear  Wilson’s  bellowing  laughter, 
the  sniggers  of  the  rest,  when  they  heard  he 
had  been  lying  all  the  time.  The  obvious 
solution,  of  comrse,  was  to  learn  to  ride.  But 
even  if  he  could  have  afforded  it,  riding  was 
even  more  uncomfortable  than  walking  so 
he  would  be  worse  off  than  he  was  now. 
Over  the  third  cup  of  tea  the  conclusion  which 
for  weeks  he  had  been  evading,  dodging  and 
doubling  with  increasing  desperation,  faced 
him:  as  he  payed  his  bill  and  walked  back 
along  Chancery  Lane  it  pinned  him  down. 
He  would  have  to  change  his  job.  It  wouldn’t 
be  difficult  to  get  another.  He  had  ability  and 
the  right  kind  of  experience,  of  late  he  had 
felt  increasingly  sure  of  old  Birchill’s  approval, 
so  there  wouldn’t  be  any  snags  about  refer¬ 
ences.  The  trouble  was  that  he  hated  changes 
of  any  kind  and  there  was  no  real  certainty 
that  this  change  would  bring  deliverance. 
People  working  at  the  same  sort  of  job  within 
a  half-mile  radius  of  the  Law  Courts  all 
seemed  to  know  each  other  and  were  always 
meeting  in  pubs  and  clubs  and  teashops. 
Morel  or  Andrews  would  nm  into  somebody 
from  his  new  office  at  lunch  and  say  casually, 
"How’s  Upjohn  getting  on?  Still  mad  on 
riding?”  and  it  would  start  all  over  again. 
Why,  for  heaven’s  sake,  had  horses  ever  been 
created?  He  glowered  at  the  only  one  in 
sight,  a  massy  grey  drayhorse,  shifting  and 
blowing  in  the  shafts  of  a  near-empty  wagon 
drawn  up  at  a  bar  door. 

He  was  fifty  yards  or  so  ahead  when  the 
noise  came.  A  back-firing  exhaust,  sharp  as 
gunfire;  a  clatter  that  was  two  empty  casks 
careering  across  the  road ;  engulfing  both 
their  echoes  the  thundering  of  the  grey  horse, 
mad  with  fright,  coming  along  at  a  lumber¬ 
ing  gallop,  the  reins  waving  frivolous  as 
ribbons.  Upjohn’s  jump  from  the  kerb  was  as 
perfectly  timed  as  it  was  involuntary.  He 
could  not  have  said  how  he  got  to  the  horse’s 
head  and  the  thought  in  his  mind  as  he  hung 
there,  dangling  like  a  loosely-filled  marionette 
was,  "But  this  isn’t  me.  I’m  not  the  sort  of 
fellow  who  stops  runaway  horses”.  He  got  a 
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glimpse  of  his  striped  trouser  bottoms  bump¬ 
ing  against  the  shaggy  fetlocks,  of  his  black 
felt  hat  rolling  across  the  pavement.  There 
was  neither  time  nor  breath  to  feel  frightened; 
everything  was  swallowed  up  in  a  confusion 
of  noise  and  violence  in  which  his  only 
conscious  idea  was  that  he  must  hold  on.  The 
weight  of  a  City  policeman  on  the  offside 
finally  stopped  the  horse  that  his  ten  stone 
could  only  slow  when  it  was  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane.  It  came  up 
with  a  clang  and  glitter  of  iron  and  they 
retrieved  a  crumpled,  insensate  Upjohn  from 
the  gutter  where  he  had  rolled  after  the  side 
of  one  of  the  great  hoofs  had  slashed  his  head 
open  and  a  wheel  had  gone  over  his  leg. 

He  enjoyed  the  hospital  after  the  first 
week.  He  had  a  private  ward,  with  cool, 
parchment  walls  and  a  bowl  of  Swedish  glass 
in  which  his  fnends  kept  the  flowers  con¬ 
stantly  renewed.  China  would  have  been 
better,  but  he  felt  enough  affection  for  the 
glass  to  run  caressing  finger-tips  over  it 
occasionally.  He  read  a  good  deal  once  his 
head  had  stopped  hurting.  It  was  months 
since  he  had  been  able  to  lead  so  civiUzed  and 
unharassed  a  Ufe,  and,  as  his  leg  was  obviously 
going  to  be  a  long  job,  he  could  let  the  future 
slide  for  a  bit.  When  Wilson  sent  him  a  book 
on  horses  and  horsemanship  that  cost  two 
guineas  and  was  printed  on  the  kind  of  hard, 
shiny  paper  that  smells  sUghtly,  he  gave  it, 
with  no  conpunction,  to  the  youngest  pro¬ 
bationer,  a  gawky  girl  who  spent  her  days  off 
trotting  lumpily  about  Middlesex  lanes. 

Old  Birchill  came  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  noisy  as  only  a  big  man  on  tiptoe  can 
be,  and  inclined  to  be  emotional — “proud 
of  you,  my  boy”.  There  was  a  departmental 
headship  to  be  filled.  He  could  admit  now 
that  he  had  thought  of  Wilson.  Not  that  he’d 
ever  questioned  Upjohn’s  ability,  but  you 
needed  a  bit  of  self-assertion  for  that  sort  of 
job.  There  wasn’t  any  doubt  now,  of  course. 
He’d  noted  for  some  time  a  new  decisiveness 
about  Upjohn,  and  after  this  . . .  Oh,  the  new 
job  carried  a  salary  increase. 


T  TPJOHN  was  lying  back,  happily  trans- 
lating  the  ^250  into  terms  of  his  own 
flat  instead  of  the  boarding  house,  and  the 
china  which  he  would  adorn  it,  when  Wilson 
came  the  next  afternoon.  He  looked,  in  the 
pale  room,  extra  thick  and  red,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  something  on  what  you  had  to 
call  his  mind.  He  got  the  congratulations  over 
and  then  began  to  stammer  and  shuffle. 

“Is  anything  wrong  ?”  asked  Upjohn 
kindly.  Wilson  bilked  once  more,  then  it  all 
came  like  a  dam  bursting.  It  was  the  doctor 
— he’d  asked  Wilson  to  break  the  news, 
knowing  they  were  friends.  He’d  be  able  to 
walk,  of  course,  and  hardly  limp  at  all,  and  it 
was  astonishing  how  people  could  even  play 
tennis  once  they’d  adapted  their  game. 
Actually  there  wasn’t  any  reason  why  he 
shouldn’t  potter  about  the  lanes  quietly,  only 
for  a  man  who  was  so  mad  about  horses  that 
might  be  worse  than  nothing.  And,  of  course, 
he  was  lucky  to  have  kept  die  leg. 

WILSON’S  lack  of  elegance  was  infec¬ 
tious.  Upjohn  couldn’t  ever  before 
remember  using  an  expression  like,  “Spill  it !” 
Wilson  raised  a  sweating,  crimson  face  and 
said,  “Well,  you’ll  never  be  able  to  ride 
again  properly,  because  a  couple  of  muscles 
have  gone  in  your  leg”. 

His  head  went  down  once  more.  Upjohn 
lay  still.  Wilson’s  wrist  watch  and  the  small 
clock  on  the  bedside  table  ticked  against  each 
other. 

The  silence  lasted  a  full  minute.  When  he 
looked  up,  Upjohn  was  lying  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  Wilson,  whose  perceptions,  nor¬ 
mally,  had  something  less  than  an  agonizing 
sensibility,  reaUzed  the  presence  of  tragedy. 
He  gripped  Upjohn’s  shoulder  and  went  away 
without  a  word. 

Upjohn  lay  without  moving,  tasting  a  sense 
of  inexpressible  lightness  and  peace.  It  was 
some  time  before  it  crystallized  into  a  thought: 
when  it  did  so  he  made  an  eager  movement 
under  the  covers.  The  very  moment  he  got 
out  of  hospital  he  would  sell  his  riding 
breeches  and  buy  the  Spode  cup  and  saucer. 
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BALADE 

(Sur  ccux  qui  louent  le  temps  pass6) 

CHASCUN  blasmc  tousjours  Ic  temps  present, 

£t  prise  mieulx  I’ancien  de  jadis 
Ou  il  avoit,  ce  dient,  meilleur  gent; 

Mais  il  est  vray  qu’il  a  est6  toudis 
De  bonnes  gens,  de  mauvais  et  fainds, 

Et  est  encor,  fut  toudis  et  sera 
De  maleureux,  d’eureux  et  de  chetis, 

Ne  jam^  jour  la  regie  ne  faurra. 

Cayn,  Abel  furent  d’  Adam  enfant. 

Deux  seulz  freres:  I’un  fut  de  I’autre  ocds; 

Joseph  vendus,  c’est  du  viel  Testament, 

Des  lots  furent  les  freres  ennemis; 

Moises  Aron  si  furent  bons  amis: 

Se  Tun  se  fait,  I’autre  se  deffera; 

L’un  est  amez,  li  autres  es  hais, 

Ne  jamais  jour  la  regie  ne  faurra. 

Pluseurs  se  sont  portez  mauvaisement 
Ou  temps  pass£,  com  Noiron  li  despis, 

Et  Ganelon  qui  trait  faussement 
Les  .XII.  pers  en  Roncevaulx:  aussis 
Les  uns  vivcnt,  les  autres  sont  murdris; 

L’un  enrrichist  et  I’autre  apovrira: 

C’est  tout  secle,  I’un  a  bien,  I’autre  pis, 

Ne  jam^  jour  la  regie  ne  faurra. 

Eustache  Deschamps. 
(1346-1406) 


Oeuvres  Completes  de  Eustache  Deschamps: 
Societe  des  Anciens  Textes  Fran^ais:  en  ii 
tomes;  Paris,  1878-1903.  Tome  II.  pp.  6-7. 
No.  CLXXXDC. 


BALLAD 

(On  those  who  praise  the  times  past) 

From  the  French  of  Eustache  Deschamps  (1346-1406) 

All  men  are  wont  to  blame  the  present  day. 
And  prize,  as  better  far,  the  days  of  old: 

Our  forefathers  were  finer  men,  we  say; 

But  verily  methinks  if  truth  were  told 
A  black  sheep  may  be  found  in  every  fold; 

Some  men  were  happy  then,  as  now,  some  sad; 
And  some  had  craven  hearts,  and  some  were  bold: 
What  age  was  ever  wholly  good  or  bad ! 

Abel  and  Cain,  were  they  not  Adam’s  sons. 
Brothers  ?  and  yet  the  one  the  other  slew ! 

And  Joseph’s  brethren,  too,  were  wicked  ones; 
Since  when  there  were  bad  brothers  not  a  few. 

But  Moses  brotherly  with  Aaron  grew. 

Loyal  and  changeless  in  the  love  they  had; 

Some  men  are  loved,  some  hated;  nothing’s  new: 
What  age  was  ever  wholly  good  or  bad ! 

In  ancient  times  were  there  no  murderous  ment 
Lived  not  the  cruel  Nero  long  ago  i 
And  played  not  Ganelon  the  traitor,  when 
The  twelve  Peers  fell  at  fatal  Roncevaux  i 
At  all  times  one  has  joy,  another  woe. 

And  while  some  lose  the  Uttle  wealth  they  had. 
Abundant  riches  unto  others  flow: 

What  age  was  ever  wholly  good  or  bad ! 


Charles  Richard  Cammell. 


STURM  UNO  DRANG 

By  RUSSELL  McKinnon  croft 


The  shadow  of  Russian  Communism, 
which  is  even  yet  lengthening  over 
Europe,  has  measured  itself  dranuti- 
cally  across  the  face  of  post-war  diplomacy, 
and  has  cast  into  comparative  obscureness 
the  dimensions  of  a  peril  more  deadly,  because 
more  subtle,  than  any  of  the  barbaric  flourishes 
of  the  Kremlin:  Germany.  In  May,  1945, 
Germany  lay  utterly  defeated;  her  armies 
trounced  in  the  field,  her  cities  shattered, 
milhons  of  her  people  on  the  edge  of  starva¬ 
tion.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  think  of  her 
seriously  as  a  source  of  future  war-making, 
certainly  not  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of 
those  'responsible  for  her  downfall.  There 
were  many,  indeed,  who  believed  she  had 
been  routed  for  ever  from  the  field  of 
European  aggressors;  as  France  was,  in  effect, 
after  1815.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
who  still  believe  that  to-day.  But,  five  years 
on,  the  picture  is  vasdy  changed;  blurred 
outlines  have  sharpened,  groups  and  figures 
have  loomed  on  the  landscape,  colours  are 
bolder.  Let  us  study  it. 

After  8th  May,  1945,  when  the  Zones 
of  Occupation  agreed  on  at  the  Yalta 
Conference  were  set  up.  Allied  Military 
Government,  supplemented  by  Control 
Commissions,  administered  Germany.  In  that 
same  month  and  year  the  Potsdam  Con¬ 
ference,  the  four  victorious  powers  (Britain, 
the  U.S.,  France  and  Russia)  agreed,  among 
other  matters  such  as  reparations,  on  the 
economic  unity  of  Germany.  This  agreement 
the  Russians  failed  to  honour;  accordingly  in 
January,  1947,  as  a  step  to  economic  stab¬ 
ility,  the  British  and  American  Zones  were 
fused  economically.  In  June,  1948,  currency 
reform  was  instituted  in  the  Western  Zones, 
and  the  Mark  was  stabiUzed. 

EANWHILE  the  rift  between  Russia 
and  the  Western  Allies,  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany, 


was  continually  widening.  The  Soviet 
Zone  was  being  shaped  on  the  lines  of 
Russia’s  other  satellites,  as  a  Communist- 
governed  State.  The  familiar  Soviet  apparatus 
of  secret  police,  workers’  councils,  single¬ 
party  elections,  and  controlled  Press  appeared. 
The  Socialist  Unity  Party  was  formed,  voider 
Communist  control,  towards  the  end  of 
1946,  as  a  sort  of  Left-wing  “blanket”  party 
to  rally  under  one  banner  aU  those  elements 
most  disposed  to  co-operate  with  Russia;  and 
although  huge  minorities  have  voted  against 
it  in  every  election  held,  it  has  invariably 
controlled  the  administration;  its  leaders, 
Herren  Pieck,  Grotewohl  and  Ulbricht,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  Moscow  and  the 
Russian  military  authorities.  In  October  of 
last  year  a  “German  Democratic  Republic” 
was  proclaimed  without  even  the  formality 
of  elections;  and,  under  the  same  personalities, 
the  work  of  Sovietization  goes  on. 

In  the  Western  Zones,  a  different  course 
was  pursued.  In  December,  1948,  an  Inter¬ 
national  Ruhr  Authority  was  set  up  by 
Statute,  to  exercise  control  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion — as  between  export  and  home  consump¬ 
tion — of  Ruhr  coal,  coke,  and  steel.  Our  own 
processes  of  democracy  were  introduced 
when  the  ban  on  political  parties  was  lifted 
early  in  1946,  and  were  followed  up  in  stages* 
until  in  August  of  last  year  elections  were  held 
throughout  the  three  Zones  for  membership 
of  the  Bundestag  of  a  West  German  Federal 
Republic  whose  Constitution  was  passed  into 
law  the  previous  May  (23rd).  By  the  terms 
of  this  Constitution,  the  Federal  Government 
— formed  the  following  20th  September  with 
Dr.  Adenauer  as  its  first  Chancellor — received 
a  large  measure  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power.  Certain  powers — of  dis¬ 
armament  and  demilitarization,  reparations. 


*  Of  freely  held  electioiu  to  towns,  villages  and  districts* 
councils,  dien  to  those  of  the  LAnder. 
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foreign  affairs  and  foreign  trade — were 
reserved  to  the  Occupying  Powers  under  the 
Occupation  Statute  published  in  April,  1949. 
In  January,  1949,  a  MiUury  Security  Board 
was  set  up  by  the  Western  Mihtary  Governors. 
Its  task  was  to  supervise  all  German  activities, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mihtary 
or  para-mihtary  organizations,  and  the 
manufacture  or  import  of  arms. 

Within  a  month  or  two  of  its  formation, 
the  Federal  Govenunent  was  admitted  to  the 
Organization  for  European  Recovery;  and 
shordy  after  that  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  agreed  in  principle 
to  West  Germany’s  becoming  an  associate 
member  of  the  Assembly.  On  17th  Novem¬ 
ber,  last,  a  conference  of  the  British,  U.S., 
and  French  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a 
communique  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay  which 
contained  the  following  illuminating  state¬ 
ment:  “The  Foreign  Ministers  reaffirmed 
their  poUcy,  as  expressed  in  the  Occupation 
Statute,  of  giving  to  the  Federal  RepubUc  a 
wide  area  of  firee  determination  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  German  affairs,  an  area  which,  under 
the  statute,  would  grow  wider  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  gave 
confidence  that  it  was  proceeding  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  free,  democratic  and 
peaceful  Germany.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ministers  considered  it  appropriate  to  support 
and  foster  the  progressive  integration  of  the 
German  people  into  the  European  com¬ 
munity.”  On  that  note  of  cheerful  optimism 
and  vague  intent  the  matter,  as  far  as  the 
Western  AlUes  are  concerned,  may  be  said 
to  rest. 

Not,  however,  for  the  Germans.  Dr. 

Adenauer  has  from  time  to  time  uttered 
darkly  that  the  Saar  ought  to  be  German 
again.  Dr.  Schumacher,  the  Social  Democrat 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Bundestag, 
has  frequently  remarked  that  Germans  wiU 
not  be  content  with  an  Oder-Neisse  ffonaer 
in  the  East.  As  recently  as  last  January  two 
West  German  Ministers  made  challenging 
speeches.  Herr  Dehler,  Minister  of  Justice, 


said  in  Hamburg  that  France  was  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  Germany  for  the  first  war,  and 
that  Versailles  exonerated  Germany  from  sole 
blame  for  Hitler.  Herr  Kaiser,  Minister  for 
AU-German  affairs,  issued  a  memorandum 
proposing  the  incorporation,  by  plebiscite,  of 
the  Saar  into  the  West  RepubUc  as  a  twelfth 
“Land”.  In  the  same  month  certain  interesting 
events  took  place  on  the  subject  of  West 
German  Defence.  Dr.  Adenauer  consulted 
a  former  Panzer  General,  Kurt  Manteuffel, 
who  appears  to  have  advised  him  to  “keep 
German  Panzer  formations  in  mind  by  the 
end  of  1951”.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  if 
Dr.  Adenauer  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  his 
Govenunent  is  not  responsible  for  defence. 
Manteuffel  belongs  to  an  ex-oflBcers’  organi¬ 
zation  caUed  Die  Bruderschaft,  an  imofficial 
formation  of  the  German  military  caste  which 
is  very  closely  connected  v^dth  a  nationaUst 
poUtical  group  known  as  the  Deutsche 
Bewegung  (German  Movement).  The 
founder  of  a  similar  movement — Deutsche 
Aktion — Prince  Hubertus  du  Loewenstein, 
has  also  recently  been  vocal.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  virtues  of  a  new  “Reich”,  embodying 
the  restoration  of  Germany’s  former  frontiers, 
and  of  the  merits  of  Prussianism. 

AU  these  are  straws  in  the  wind;  a  wind 
which,  unless  it  is  checked,  wiU  blow  Ger¬ 
many  out  of  our  control  and  into  that  of  the 
nationalists  to  whose  revival  these  straws 
point.  These  nationaUsts  are  legion.  They 
might  be  said  to  include  aU  Prussians  and 
almost  aU  other  Germans.*  Their  leaders  are 
everywhere.  East  and  West.  In  the  Soviet 
Zone,  Field  Marshals  von  Paulus  and  von 
SeidUtz  are  training  a  German  Army  under 
Russian  sponsorship,  openly.  In  the  West, 
where  as  yet,  no  miUtary  formations  are 
aUowed,  nationaUst  expression  takes  the  form 
of  speeches  against  the  AlUes,  protests  against 
dismantling,  and  the  revival  of  parties  such 
as  the  German  Party.  For  in  the  last  resort, 

*  The  German  Party  (in  the  West),  successor  to  the 
former  Zentrum  Party,  is  one  of  dieir  most  militant 
groupings.  It  contains  many  former  Nazis,  and  has  great 
influence  in  Dr.  Adenauer’s  Government. 
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the  political  differences  between  East  and 
West  Germany  are  largely  artificial.  Under 
the  Russians,  it  is  wise  to  be  pro-Communist, 
under  the  Western  Allies,  a  show  of  demo¬ 
cratic  zeal  is  politic.  Both  methods  tend  to 
the  same  purpose,  the  restoring  of  Germany’s 
lost  might;  in  that  endeavour,  all  other 
political  creeds  subserve  the  one  great 
unifying  doctrine  of  Germans:  Germanism. 
One  cannot  forget  that  in  1933  five  miUion 
German  Communists  became  Nazis  almost 
overnight.  In  1953  that  kind  of  history  might 
well  be  repeated.  So  much  for  pious  hopes 
from  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 

HOW  has  all  this  come  about  ?  How  is  it 
that  we,  who  crushed  the  Germans  less 
than  five  years  ago  in  the  most  stupendous 
war  the  world  has  known,  now  see  them 
once  more  arrogant  and  assertive,  their 
beUies  filled  with  unrationed  foods,  their 
economy  sustained  over  that  period  by 
nearly  six  hundred  millions  of  British  money 
alone,  their  thoughts  once  more  turning 
eagerly  to  the  vision  of  a  resurgent  Reich  ? 
Chiefly  because  the  poUcy  the  AUies  in 
general,  and  the  British  in  particular,  have 
adopted  towards  them  and  their  country 
since  1945,  is  to  say  the  least,  ignorant  and 
wrongheaded.  When  the  Great  Alliance  which 
defeated  Napoleon  made  its  European  setde- 
ment,  its  chief  preoccupation  was  to  ensure 
that  neither  a  new  Revolution  nor  a  revival 
of  mihtarism  should  emanate  again  from 
France.  In  that  it  succeeded.  Europe  had 
general  peace  for  a  hundred  years.  It  did  not 
concern  itself  with  witch-hunting,  educa¬ 
tional  reform,  or  French  internal  poUtics.* 
Lord  Casdereagh  crossed  Europe  slowly  in  a 
coach,  and  was  famdiar  with  his  route  as  well 
as  his  destiiution.  Mr.  Bevin  during  the  last 
five  years  has  travelled  more  widely  and 
much  faster  by  air;  but  it  must  be  doubted  if 
he  has  always  been  quite  sure  of  where  he 
was,  even  on  arrival.  We  have  hanged  several 

*  Save  in  restoring  the  Bourbons,  suggested  by  Talleyrand 
himsel£  The  C6de  Napoleon,  for  example,  remained  in 
force,  unimpaired. 


prominent  Germans  and  imprisoned  many 
others,  in  accordance  with  a  dubious  code  of 
international  law;  we  have  attempted  to 
organize  German  poUtical  hfe  on  “demo¬ 
cratic”  hnes,  and  in  a  score  of  ways  made 
ourselves  responsible  for  trying  to  create  a 
reformed,  peace-loving  Germany.  We  have 
failed;  for  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  threat  of 
yet  another  war. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  insisted  on 
treating  the  German  problem  as  moral, 
whereas  it  is  in  fact  political.  We  have  made 
artificial  distinctions  between  “good”  and 
“bad”  Germans,  between  degrees  of  cul- 
pabiUty  in  individuals  and  corporate  bodies, 
when  the  moral  and  pohtical  responsibility 
for  the  late  war  and  its  consequences  can  only 
be  that  of  the  German  people  as  a  whole. 
We  have  set  up  “denazification”  tribunals, 
we  have  created  an  organization  (Education 
Branch  of  Control  Commission)  to  “re¬ 
educate”  the  Germans,  on  the  naive  assump¬ 
tions  that  a  national  psychology  can  be 
transformed  by  censoring  a  few  facts  in  history 
books  and  that  we  (the  conquerors,  albeit) 
will  be  regarded  as  so  saintly  that  nothing  but 
the  purest  manna  of  truth  can  come  firom  us. 

SECONDLY,  we  have  completely  mis¬ 
read  German  character  and  psychology. 
When  we  occupied  our  Zones  of  Germany  in 
1945.  we  failed  to  behave  at  all  Uke  the 
German  idea  of  a  conqueror.  The  order  then 
was  Montgomery’s  “Non-fiat”.  Now  it  is 
the  British  High  Commissioner’s  instruction 
of  last  autumn  “Be  respectful  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans”,  and  his  attempt  (happily  unsuccessful) 
to  make  Army  officers  as  well  as  Control 
Commission  officials  wear  “civvies”  when¬ 
ever  they  mix  with  Germans.  The  German 
respects  a  master  who  acts  as  if  he  owns  the 
place;  not  a  timid  equal  who  almost  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  being  there.  He  loves  uniforms,  and 
despises  those  who  seem  afraid  to  put  them 
on  for  fear  of  appearing  “too  militaristic”. 
By  not  trampling  in  our  own  brand  of  jack- 
boot  on  the  German,  by,  in  fact,  being  “nice” 
to  him,  we  have  only  succeeded  in  forfeiting 
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his  obeisance.  We  cannot  now  blame  him  if 
he  looks  round,  in  accordance  with  his  nature, 
for  a  re{J  boss  from  among  his  own  people. 
But  by  a  strange  paradoxical  quirk,  we  expect 
the  Germans  to  respond  enthusiastically  to 
our  planning  of  their  public  Ufe,  our  organiz¬ 
ing  of  their  politics,  even  to  the  dismantling 
of  their  industrial  plant  (a  source  of  national 
pride  as  well  as  war  potential)  as  the  peaceful 
reforms  of  a  kindly  friend.  We  don’t  appear 
to  realize  that  the  Germans  do  not  look  on  us 
as  their  Uberators  from  Nazi  tyranny  but  as 
occupiers  of  tlieir  beloved  Fatherland;  and 
any  intrinsic  merit  our  activities  might  have 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  stigma  they  have 
acquired  as  the  work  of  the  invader.  The 
Nazis  were  not  looked  upon  as  oppressors 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Germans;  diey  are 
not  reviled  now  for  having  made  the  war, 
but  for  losing  it. 

In  the  third  place,  when  we  have  approached 
the  German  problem  politically,  we  have  set 
about  it  wrongly. We  imagined  that  in  1945 
all  that  was  necessary  to  transform  Germany 
from  a  barbarous  dictatorship  to  a  civUized 
democracy  was  to  re-start  party  poUtics. 
Accordingly,  there  were  organized,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1946,  the  first  free  elections  since 
November,  1932,  for  the  coimcils  of  the 
towns,  villages,  and  Kreis  (districts).  They 
were  followed  the  next  year  by  the  Lander 
(States)  elections,  and  finally,  last  August,  by 
those  for  the  Federal  RepubUc’s  Parliament. 
All  this  was  very  fine  in  theory;  but  you 
cannot  imbue  a  nation  with  the  democratic 
spirit  simply  by  saddling  it  with  democratic 
institutions.  The  Germans,  indeed,  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  a  democratically 
inclined  people.  They  have  always  been 
uneasy  in  debate,  preferring  action.  They  revel 
in  discussion  groups,  pursuing  them  intermin¬ 
ably;  but  these  arc  an  end  in  themselves,  a 
satisfaction  to  the  voluble  and  persistent 
German  mind;  they  are  never  expected  to 
lead  to  anything  practical.  In  that  sphere, 
homage  is  reserved  for  the  pohtical  buccaneer, 
the  embodiment  of  the  “Fiihrcrprinzip”,  the 
nian  of  deeds,  not  words.  The  words  are 


doubly  despised,  together  vdth  the  system 
they  represent,  when  they  come  as  the  gift 
of  an  occupying  foreigner. 

Again,  we  have  consistendy  failed  to 
recognize  who  are  the  real  and  perpetual 
rulers  in  Germany,  whatever  talking  is  done 
at  Bonn  or  any  odier  so-called  Federal  capital. 
The  only  capital  the  Germans  recognize  at 
heart  {vide  Dr.  Schumacher  and  others)  is 
Berlin,  and  the  one  body  which  has  always 
been  in  control  of  Germany  is  the  Prussian 
Mihtary  Caste.  This  is  the  group  which  con¬ 
structed  the  German  Empire  and  the  German 
war-making  machine  under  the  Hohen- 
zoUems  and  their  statesmen,  and,  accepting 
for  its  own  ends  the  German  RepubUc  of 
1918,  began  systematically  from  that  date 
(as  the  records*  show)  to  prepare  the  mihtary 
foundations  for  the  war  of  1939.  While  we 
have  busied  ourselves  in  making  the  Nazis 
the  chief  target  of  our  condemnation  it  has 
too  often  been  overlooked  that  there  were 
huge  mihtary  and  para-mihtary  organizations 
in  being  and  in  armed  training  in  Germany 
long  before  the  Nazi  Party  came  to  power,  all 
of  them  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
VersaiUes  Treaty.  These  were  the  creation  of 
the  General  Staff,  under  their  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  Hindenburg 

It  was  the  German  Generals,  indeed,  who 
recognized  in  Hitler  and  his  mob  supporters 
ideal  instruments  to  provide  the  essential  mass 
support  for  their  War  Idea  among  a  German 
people  whom  defeat  and  depression  had 
steered  into  Communism  and  pacifism.  They 
it  was  who  instructed  Alfred  Hugenbergf  to 
offer  Hitler  the  Chancellorship  on  30th 
January,  1933.  They  it  was  who  arranged 
and  sealed  a  pact  between  the  Reichswehr 
(Army)  and  the  Nazi  Party  the  foUowing 
2 1  St  March,  which  took  the  latter  into  a 
Government  CoaUtion.  From  that  unholy 
union  was  bom  the  Third  Reich.  And  they 


*  From  the  archives  of  the  German  General  Suff,  in  the 
Bendler-Strasse,  Berlin. 

t  Leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  the  Reichsug,  and 
a  “stooge”  of  the  Generals. 
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it  is  to-day  who,  in  the  persons  of  hundreds 
of  young  staff  captains,  majors  and  Ueutenant- 
colonels — Generak  to  be — are  plotting  and 
planning  in  secret  places  of  the  Fatherland  the 
mihtary  reorganization  of  a  Greater  Germany 
of  the  future;  a  Germany  which,  freed  from 
foreign  occupation  and  unified  under  a 
traditionally  Nationalist  Government  con¬ 
trolled  by  them,  the  Caste,  shall  rise  once 
more  in  mihtary  might  and  re-affirm  the 
dictum  which  Clausewitz  pronounced  and 
Bismarck  fulfilled:  that  the  State  is  Power, 
and  War  a  continuation  of  poHcy.  Then  will 
be  bom  the  Fourth  Reich. 

We  have,  finally,  as  Ahies,  failed  to  devise 
a  common,  workable  poUcy  for  Germany, 
which  will  not  only  satisfy  the  various 
sectional  interests  of  the  Western  Powers,  but 
will  guarantee  the  object  for  which  the  war 
was  fought,  and  to  the  principles  of  which  we 
all  tacitly  adhere :  to  make  Germany  incapable 
of  making  another  war.  We  have  poured 
money  into  Germany,  to  help  her  economic 
recovery;  we  have  given  her  a  Western 
Government  on  the  democratic  model;  we 
have  given  asylum  in  theWest  to  more  than 
nine  miUion  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Zone;  we  have  opened  her  schools 
again,  her  churches  worship  in  freedom, 
there  is  a  free  (and  abusive)  Press,  and  a 
growing  prosperity  in  all  quarters  of  her 
economic  Ufe.  We  are  about  to  extend  to  her 
the  hand  of  fiiendship  and  participation  in 
the  Coimcil  of  Europe.  But  instead  of  the 
gratitude  which  the  pohcymakers  fondly 
hope  for,  instead  of  the  indications  of  a 
contrite  peace-loving  Germany  (upon  which 
flimsy  expectation,  indeed,  our  present  poHcy 
is  based)  we  have  the  old,  sinisterly  famiUar 
cries  for  the  Saar,  for  an  extended  frontier  in 
the  East,  for  a  stop  to  be  put  to  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  potential  war-plant,  for  the 
re-creation  of  the  German  shipbuilding  and 
civil  aviation  industries;  for  a  place  in  the  sun, 
a  place  in  the  sun,  a  place  in  the  sun.  We  have 
heard  it  all  before;  only  then  it  was  Weimar 
and  the  Nazis.  Now  it  is  the  multiple  voice 
of  the  Frankenstein  we  ourselves  are  so 


assiduously  creating;  and  which,  true  to 
type,  will  overwhelm  us  once  more,  unless 
it  is  destroyed  in  time. 

WHAT,  then  should  we  do  i  First, 
recognize  clearly  that  Germany  is  a 
pohtical  problem  only  to  be  solved  by 
pohtical  means.  This  involves  abandoning 
“re-education”,  trying  to  turn  the  Germans 
into  democrats,  expecting  them  suddenly, 
against  all  the  historical  evidence,  to  become 
seized  with  a  love  for  peace,  all  trials  of 
war  criminals,  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
of  imposed  reform.  Then  we  must  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  aware  of  the  nature  of 
this  pohtical  problem:  namely,  to  devise 
means  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chances 
of  Germany  making  war  ever  again.  What  are 
these  means; 

Manifesdy,  we  could  try  and  exterminate 
the  entire  German  nation,  and  that  would  be 
a  solution  of  a  sort.  We  could  occupy  the 
country  indefinitely.  Neither  of  these  courses 
is  desirable.  The  Germans  must  take  their  place 
peacefully  in  the  European  family,  and  they 
must  do  so  as  free  peoples  responsible  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  There 
remains  a  third  way:  to  create,  not  one 
Germany,  but  several  Germanies;  in  other 
words,  to  break  up  the  Germany  we  know  into  a 
number  of  independent,  self-governing  sovereign 
States. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  the  present  this  poUcy 
could  only  be  carried  out  in  the  Western 
Zones;  a  settlement  for  East  Germany  must 
wait  upon  the  outcome  of  events  with 
Russia.  But  in  the  West  there  are  several 
fairly  homogeneous  States  which  would 
emerge.  Bavaria  is  a  straightforward  example. 
In  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  is  only  the 
principle  of  the  setting  up  of  separate  States 
and  the  general  character  of  each  which  can 
be  established.  Detailed  fixing  of  boundaries, 
whatever  one’s  private  opinions,  can  only  be 
negotiated  and  setded  by  Commissions  of 
experts  on  the  spot,  at  the  time,  with  reference 
to  local  topography  and  populations.  But 
there  are  several  States  which  would  conform 
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to  the  contouR  of  one  or  more  former 
German  Principalities  or  Palatinates,  sove¬ 
reign  States  in  the  days  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  before  the  idea  of  German 
unity  had  germinated.  Among  these  are  a 
North  Rhine- Westphaha  State,  one  com¬ 
prising  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Liineburg, 
Oldenburg  and  possibly  Schleswig-Holstein 
(although  this  might  well  be  a  State  on  its 
own)  to  be  called,  say  Nieder-Sachsen 
(Lower  Saxony),  a  State  composed  of  the 
Wiirttemburg-Baden  territories,  and  a  Hesse 
Palatinate  (to  cover  areas  such  as  Hesse- 
Kassel,  Nassau,  Frankfurt  Province,  etc.), 

Each  of  these  States  should  be  sovereign, 
having  its  Head  of  State  (President  or 
Piincehng),  Government  and  Legislature, 
and  be  responsible  for  its  own  foreign  poUcy, 
internal  administration,  and  the  control  of 
its  poHce  and  armed  forces.  Within  its  own 
borders,  the  form  of  Government  each  State 
chooses  should  be  its  own  affair  alone.  It 
should  send  and  receive  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives,  not  only  to  all  other  sovereign 
States  outside  Germany,  but  to  each  of  the 
other  German  States  created  with  it.  All 
States  should  be  joined  in  a  loose  Federation, 
without  a  Federal  capital  (the  symbol  of 
Berlin  is  a  danger  to  be  eradicated)  and 
without  a  central  government,  but  with  a 
Federal  Consultative  Assembly,  meeting  at 
stated  intervals,  and  possessing  a  permanent 
secretariat.  This  body  would  co-ordinate  the 
economic,  fiscal  and  commercial  poUcies  of 
the  Confederation,  but  would  not  be  em¬ 
powered  to  discuss  poUtical  matters  nor  to 
concern  itself  with  any  form  of  mditary  or 
defensive  alUance  between  any  two  or  more 
States.  By  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution, 
no  such  alhance  would  be  possible.  Each 
State,  separately,  however,  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  of  the  forces  of 
Western  Union.  The  problem  of  the  defence 
of  the  German  States,  and  of  their  place  in  an 
integrated  Western  Europe,  would  thus  be 
solved  without  the  danger  either  of  leaving 


Germany  defenceless  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
her  playing  too  dominant  a  role  (as  a  united 
Reich)  in  the  community  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  on  the  other. 

The  common  objections  voiced  against  this 
plan  are  chiefly  three:  that  it  would  not 
receive  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
German  people,  that  it  is  not  economically 
sound,  and  that  a  divided  Germany  would 
leave  Western  Europe  open  to  the  dangers  of 
Russian  infiltration.  To  diese  I  would  answer : 
first,  that  our  objea  is  not  to  please  Germans 
but  to  save  Europe.  Did  not  even  a  single 
German  prefer  the  idea  of  a  Confederation  of 
German  States,  it  would  still  be  the  best  idea; 
but  in  point  of  fact  there  are  miUions  of 
Germans  who  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
Separatism,  particularly  in  the  West,  Dr. 
Adenauer  himself  worked  for  a  separate 
Rhineland  after  1918,  until  in  1923  the  Aflies 
foohshly  banned  his  activities.  Bavarian 
separatism  flourished  at  the  same  time,  vmtil 
its  leader,  Kurt  Eisner,  the  Bavarian  Prime 
Minister,  was  murdered  by  German  Army 
officers  fearful  of  his  success,*  Other  such 
movements  emanated  from  states  like 
Hanover,  Hesse,  and  others,  imder  the 
Weimar  Repubfic.  Only  the  German 
nationahsts  hate  separatism,  for  it  would  be 
the  end  of  their  persistent  dream  of  a  great, 
strong,  unified  Reich,  dominated  by  Prussia 
and  the  Army,  and  having  as  its  goal,  war. 

Secondly,  I  would  reply  that  the  economic 
stabiUty  of  a  German  Confederation  would, 
as  West  Germany  now  does,  depend  on  us. 
There  would  be  many  initial  difliculties,  but 
instead  of,  as  now,  spending  money  to 
resurrect  a  united  and  potentially  dangerous 
Fatherland,  we  could  use  our  loans  and  gifts 
for  those  States  most  in  need  of  them,  until 
such  time  as  (by  their  ovm  efforts)  they  had 
each  put  their  economy  on  a  sound  footing. 
.  .  ,  Lasdy,  the  idea  that  a  strong  Germany  is 
necessary  against  the  Russians  is  both  in¬ 
correct  and  dangerous.  It  is  the  Russians 
themselves  who  are  most  anxious  for  German 


*  2ist  Febnury,  1919,  in  Mttnich. 
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unity.  It  is  true  that  they  want  to  see  Com¬ 
munism  established  there,  whereas  we  want 
a  parhamentary  democracy;  but  still  more  do 
they  desire  a  nationaUst  Germany  which  will 
be  strong  enough  mditarily  to  take  on  for 
them  their  cold  war  against  the  West  when 
it  begins  to  get  hot.  That  is  why  they  launched 
last  August  the  “National  Front”,  in  an  effort 
to  appeal  to  “all  nationally-minded  men 
and  women”;  their  Socialist  Unity  Party’s 
oppressive  policy  having  discredited  Com¬ 
munism  as  a  rallying  doctrine  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  West.  It  is  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  first  adherents  to  the  National 
Front  cause  came  from  the  “National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party”,  an  organization  largely  made 
up  of  former  Nazis.  Russia,  in  fact — in 
UNO,  in  Four  Power  conferences  and  in 
her  own  Zone — has  always  posed  as  the 
champion  of  a  unified  Germany.  The  one 
thing  she  wishes  to  avoid  is  an  open  conflict 
with  the  West.  But,  perhaps,  remembering 
those  other  Russo-German  alliances  which 
had  fateful  consequences  for  Europe  (Bis¬ 
marck  in  1863,  Hitler  in  1939)  she  realizes 
that  this  may  not  be  necessary. 

IT  may  be  asked:  “Is  it  not  too  late  to  divide 
up  Germany?”;  the  answer  is  that  it  can 
never  be  too  late  to  try  and  save  Western 
civilization  from  the  consequences  of  another 
German  war.  For  that  is  where  our  present 
poUcy  is  taking  us.  As  things  are  now  tending, 
the  two  halves  of  Germany  must  one  day 
unite;  whether  that  unity  is  Communist, 
Socialist,  “Democrat”  or  anything  else,  does 
not  matter;  the  significant  point  is  that  it  will 
be  nationalist,  Prussian-controlled,*  pledged 
inevitably  to  restore  German  national  pres¬ 
tige.  That  will  mean  turning  upon  the 
countries  who  brought  that  prestige  low. 
And  that  will  mean  war. 

A  German  Confederation  of  separate 

*  Prussia  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  great 
unifying  and  dynamic  element  in  Germany;  her  hege¬ 
mony,  under  the  Prussian  military  caste,  the  only  feasible 
authority  for  a  Reich  whatever  apparent  politick  system 
is  in  force. 


States,  on  the  other  hand,  each  armed  for  its  I 
owned  fence  as  a  partner  in  Western  Union,  I 
but  none  powerful  enough  (as  a  united  [ 
Germany  would  inevitably  be)  to  control 
and  upset  that  Union  or  to  make  war  on  its 
own  account:  that  would  be  a  constructive 
policy  for  peace.  It  would  redound  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  AUies,  for  the  one  1 
desire  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  is  to 
see  Germany  no  longer  a  force  for  war;  it 
would  elevate  the  prestige  of  Britain,  if  she  ' 
proposed  it,  for  Britain  is  regarded  as  the 
namral  leader  of  these  same  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  and  it  is  from  her  that  they 
all  seek  inspiration;  and,  at  home,  it  offers  the 
Conservative  Party  a  vigorous  foreign  poUcy 
in  Europe  to  put  against  the  ill-informed 
and  vacillating  drift  of  Mr.  Bevin.  That 
indeed,  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  present 
alarms  can  be  quieted;  but  it  is  Great  Britain 
who  must  take  the  lead  in  such  a  venmre. 
That  will  require  the  exercise  of  courage, 
resolution,  vision  and  enduring  wisdom. 

But  •without  these  ■virtues  we,  and  Europe 
with  us,  must  perish. 

“It  may  be  asked,”  said  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,* 
“whether  the  system  of  small  German  states 
has  not  been  more  favourable  to  hberty  and 
to  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
emotions  than  the  modem  Reich,  assailed  by 
the  tempests  of  world  pohtics  and  racked  by 
the  passions  of  internal  strife.” 

Thomas  Mann,  hke  Goethe  a  great  German 
who  despised  German  nationalism,  thought  it 
unnecessary  even  to  pose  the  question  which  I 
the  academic  caution  of  Fisher  demanded.  | 
“A  relaxation  of  the  Reich  structure  on  I 
federal  lines,”  he  observed,  f  “'will  be  perhaps  !| 
the  fairest  arrangement,  and  the  one  most  ^ 
adapted  to  the  multifarious  qualities  of  the 
German  genius.”  To  us,  seeking  an  end  to  the 
struggle  of  barbarisms  and  the  mounting 
destruction  of  our  Christian  civihzation,  it 
will  offer  the  only  path  to  true  peace  in  our  ! 
time. 


*  History  of  Europe. 
t  Essays. 
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GEDDINGTON  CHASE 


By  “B.B.” 


*  These  were  broadcast  weekly  in 
November  and  December  1949 

D 


One  of  the  original  “Rockingham  Forest” 
oaks  in  Geddington  Chase 
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stags  as  if  he  were  their  father”,  and  very 
severe  penalties  awaited  those  who  dared  to 
break  die  Forest  Laws,  mutilation  for  both 
poaching  dog  and  poacher,  and  in  later  years 
the  death  penalty.  But  after  Magna  Carta  and 


During  the  memorable  summer  of 
1949  I  set  out,  with  a  tent,  to  explore 
some  of  England’s  most  historic 
forests,  pardy  for  my  own  enjoyment  and 
also  with  a  view  to  making  a  series  of 
broadcasts  on  EngUsh  Forests.* 

Exploring  a  forest  is  a  long 
business  and  by  the  time  I  made 
my  last  encampment,  in  the  vast 
forest  of  Wyre  in  Worcester-  ^  y 

shire,  summer  had  gone,  and 
the  trees  were  aflame  with  jC.  « 

autumn  fires.  This  was  right  and  ^  (t 
proper  however,  as  to  know  the 
forests  well,  you  must  visit  them 
and  know  them  in  many  moods, 
not  only  at  high  summer  when 
the  brakes  and  thickets  are 
impenetrable  to  the  eye,  but 
also  in  their  winter  nakedness, 
for  many  trees  are  more  beauti-  . 
ful  when  they  are  bare  and  can 
show  their  deUcate  traceries  of  \\ 
twig  and  crown.  In  addition  to 
actual  exploration  there 
research  to  be  made  into  the^^^j^'^"^ 
history  of  forests,  the  rules  of 
the  Chase,  and  the  penalties  im-  ^  ^ 

posed  on  those  who  would  dare  ^  CiE” 
to  steal  the  King’s  game,  and  a^ 
brief  mention  of  these  may  be  of 
interest.  ^ 

In  the  time  of  those  mighty 
hunters,  the  Norman  Kings,  the^^;2^^ 
Forest  Laws  came  into  being. 

WiUiarn  the  Conqueror,  it  will 
be  remembered,  “loved  the  tall  — I 
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die  proclamadon  of  Henry  the  Third  in 
1225,  it  was  decreed  that  “Henceforth  no  man 
shall  be  maimed  or  slain  for  taking  the  King’s 
deer’’,  though  punishment  still  awaited  those 
who  dared  to  poach  Royal  game. 

These  Forest  Laws  were  administered 
by  three  distinct  Ck)urts:  the  WOOD- 
MOTE,  which  was  really  a  court  of  enquiry 
from  which  offenders  were  sent  to  the 
SWAINMOTE,  whose  judges  were  the 
VERDEILERS  and  a  Jury  of  twelve 
SWAINS,  or  forest  freeholders. 

The  most  serious  offences  went  before  the 
JUSTICE  SEAT  or  EYRE  OF  THE 
FOREST,  whose  chief  officer  was  the 
KING’S  WARDEN,  usually  a  nobleman. 
Beneath  him  came  the  VERJDERERS,  or 
juc^es,  the  FORESTERS  who  were  really 
keepers  of  the  King’s  Game,  the  WOOD¬ 
WARDS,  whose  job  it  was  to  look  after 
the  timber,  and  the  REGARDERS  who  had 
to  survey  the  Forests  every  three  years.  These 
latter  gendemen  also  had  to  see  that  no 
masdfif  or  hunting  hound  kept  'within  the 
forest  was  allowed  free  unless  it  was  maimed 
by  having  three  of  its  claws  cut  off  to  prevent 
it  running  the  deer. 

There  were  also  AGISTERS  who  saw  to 
the  laws  relating  to  pasturage  of  catde  and 
swine  within  the  forests.  All  catde  had  to  be 
removed  during  the  fawning  month,  which 
was  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  to  a 
fortnight  after,  and  the  swine  were  only 
allowed  in  the  forests  between  14th  September 
and  1 8th  November,  to  collect  the  harvest  of 
acorns  and  beechmast.  So  the  AGISTERS 
had  perhaps  the  hardest  job,  it  could  not  have 
been  an  easy  matter  to  see  that  these  dates  were 
adhered  to.  In  any  case,  it  must  have  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  round  up  all  the  swine. 

The  Beasts  of  the  FOREST  were  the  red  deer 
(hart  and  hind),  wolf,  and  wild  boar.  The 
Beasts  of  the  CHASE  were  the  fallow  buck 
and  doc,  fox,  marten,  and  roe.  There  was  a 
difference  between  the  Chase  and  the  Forest. 
The  Forest  belonged  to  the  King;  the  Chase 
40  a  nobleman  or  big  landowner,  and  the 


King  couldn’t  himt  in  a  Chase  without  the 
owner’s  permission. 

Though  it  was  fascinating  to  read  of 
these  ancient  customs  and  laws,  some  of 
them  so  cruel  and  savage,  especially  in 
Norman  times,  I  was  anxious,  not  so  much  as 
to  recapture  the  old  forest  scene  but  to  see 
for  myself,  before  it  was  too  late,  the  last 
remnants  of  our  Royal  hunting  grounds. 

For  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  most  arc 
rapidly  disappearing  and  there  is  nobody  to 
care  for  them.  Some  arc  being  broken  up  and 
built  over,  others  arc  defaced  by  army  hut-  J 
ments  or  ammunition  dumps,  and  while  ' 
Parliament  is  busy  with  the  Access  to  Moun-  I 
tains  Bill,  many  of  our  ancient  forests  here  in  I 
our  midst  remain  neglected  and  uncared  for. 

Historic  buildings  are  preserved  and  re¬ 
stored,  but  not  historic  forests.  To  me  stones 
are  dead  things.  A  forest  is  alive,  and  to  me 
trees  are  of  more  interest  than  blocks  of  dead 
stone  placed  one  upon  another  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  no  forest  is  the 
same,  each  has  its  personaUty,  and  really  to 
understand  a  forest  one  must  sleep  out  in  it, 
live  with  it,  even  if  only  for  a  day  or  so,  to  be 
able  to  sense  its  own  peculiar  “aura’’. 

This  idea  of  mine,  to  have,  as  it  were,  an 
intimate  meeting  with  each  forest  or  chase 
was  not  easy. 

AS  might  be  imagined,  many  are  in  private  < 
hands  and  the  owners  were  not  always 
willing  for  a  stranger  to  make  his  camp  where 
and  when  he  willed,  a  reluctance  which  was 
very  understandable.  But  in  most  cases  I  had  I 
my  way  because  the  genuine  landowner, 
himself  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  the  bcauti-  f 
ful,  imderstood  what  I  wanted  and  gave  me 
free  leave  to  go  where  I  wished  and  to  make 
my  camp  fire  where  I  chose.  To  them  I  am 
indeed  grateful. 

There  are  in  England  to-day  nearly  fifty 
historic  Forests  and  Chases.  Many  have 
entirely  disappeared,  such  as  Arden  and 
Rockingham,  though  in  the  latter  case  I  did 
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find  some  pitiful  remnants;  Ironstone  mining 
will  soon  erase  the  very  last  traces  of  what  was 
once  Britain’s  noblest  Royal  Forest. 

Of  this  number  I  visited  the  following — 
Sherwood,  Wychwood,  Wyre,  Chamwood, 
Rockingham,  and  Geddington  Chase,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Geddington  was  once  part  of  the 
great  Forest  of  Rockingham  and  in  the 
course  of  my  researches  into  its  history  I 
have  come  across  the  dates  of  its  actual  passing 
into  private  hands.  One  record  says  that 
it  was  sold  by  Charles  the  First  to  Edward 
Lord  Montagu  “in  consideration  of  ^850, 
to  be  held  as  of  the  manor  of  East  GreenAvich 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  The  extent  of  the 
said  forest  being  seven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.” 

The  other  report  says  (and  I  quote),  “By 
letter  patent  in  the  following  year  Lord 
Montagu,  in  consideration  of  ^1,000, 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  timber  trees  within  the 
said  woods  and  coppices,  and  by  other  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  January  i8th  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  said  woods  with  two  lodges  and  all  other 
plains  and  lawns  within  the  said  precincts 
were  granted  to  Edward  Lord  Montagu  and 
his  heirs  to  be  deemed  a  CHASE  distinct 
from  the  Forest  of  Rockingham  and  out  of 
the  boimdaries  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
forest. 

The  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  agent, 
Mr.  Sinnett,  showed  me  some  eighteenth 
century  maps  of  Geddington  Chase.  In  1767 
the  total  acreage  was  nearly  1,300  acres:  it 
has  now  dwindled  to  672.  I  was  interested 
to  see  that  in  the  northern  side  of  the 
Chase  there  are  still  two  portions  known 
as  “Great  Brand”  and  “Little  Brand”  which 
suggests  that  at  one  time  the  commoners  may 
have  had  grazing  rights  in  the  Chase,  as  they 
had  in  Chamwood,  and  that  their  cattle  were 
taken  to  that  part  of  the  woods  to  be  branded. 
There  is  also  a  circular  place  at  the  fiinge  of 
the  Chase  which  is  still  known  as  Bullock 
Pens  and  as  this  is  situated  between  the 


“Brands”  it  certainly  suggests  that  cattle  were 
taken  there  for  branding  purposes. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  in  the 
Rockingham  papers  of  a  Thomas  Ser¬ 
geant  of  Geddington  who  was  involved  in 
a  poaching  affair  with  the  parson  of  Rushton. 
One  night  in  August  1585  they  set  out  after 
dining  with  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  (the  builder 
of  the  market  house  at  Rothwell)  and  with 
them  went  another  adventurer  named 
William  Burbage. 

They  left  their  horses  in  a  sheep  pen  at 
Pipewell  and  during  the  night  killed  two 
bucks.  They  carried  their  game  back  to  the 
sheep  pen  but  found  their  horses  gone,  so  hid 
the  bucks  imder  some  straw  in  a  bam. 
Sergeant’s  horse  was  found  by  the  keepers  the 
next  morning  wandering  in  Pipewell  Close, 
and  Sergeant  and  the  parson  were  hauled 
before  the  Verderers  of  Rockingham  Forest, 
but  with  what  punishment  we  do  not  know. 
The  clergy  of  diose  days  were  by  no  means 
adverse  to  a  Uttle  poaching  on  the  quiet  and  I 
rather  admire  them  for  it 
The  Chase  is  in  the  shape  of  an  antique 
riding  boot  with  the  toe  to  the  east  and  is 
divided  by  many  spacious  ridings  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  where  there  is  a 
keeper’s  lodge  (inhabited)  and  in  good  state  of 
repair.  When  years  ago  I  went  there  many  of 
the  rides  were  closely  bushed  in  and  there  had 
been  no  felling.  Now  I  found  a  good  road 
leading  direct  to  the  keeper’s  house  and  in 
places  a  certain  amount  of  felling  had  been 
done  and  underwood  cleared.  But  it  has  been 
carefully  replanted  with  larch,  ash  and  oak 
and  it’s  easy  to  sec  that  the  Chase  is  well  cared 
for  and  that  the  foresters  know  their  business. 

I  CAME  to  Geddington  Chase  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  carried  with  me  a  tent  for, 
by  special  permission,  1  had  planned  to  sleep 
that  night  in  one  of  the  ridings. 

The  low  gold  light  of  the  westering  sun 
shone  on  the  tops  of  the  oaks,  though  the 
rides  themselves  were  wrapped  in  cool  green 
gloom.  Save  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  the 
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keeper’s  house  it  was  very  still,  no  pigeons 
cooed,  no  birds  sang,  not  even  a  robin  trilled 
from  the  yellowing  hazels. 

The  only  butterflies  on  the  wing  were 
Speckled  Woods,  those  quaint  chequered 
fairies  whose  life  seems  so  long.  All  summer  I 
had  seen  them  in  my  wanderings  about  the 
woods  and  wherever  I  went,  down  close 
crowded  paths  where  the  Meadow  Sweet 
raised  its  seeded  heads  or  along  the  wide 
ridings,  there  I  found  them.  Down  one  riding 
I  had  one  lovely  glimpse  of  a  fallow  buck  in  a 
clearing — the  sunlight  dappling  his  coat;  an 
unforgettable  picture. 

The  oaks  in  the  Chase  had  suffered  badly 
from  the  ravages  of  caterpillars,  but  Mr. 
Siimett,  the  Agent,  told  me  that  they  had  not 
been  so  badly  attacked  as  during  the  last  few 
summers  when  the  pest  had  been  very 
widespread.  Then  few  of  the  oaks  bore 
acorns.  In  1949  a  few  were  fruiting,  and  no 
doubt  the  dry  summer  had  helped  a  good  deal. 
The  older  trees  seemed  in  better  shape,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  their  roots  are  deeper.  But  the 
clay  soil  with  underlying  ironstone  does  not, 

I  think,  produce  very  fine  specimens  of  oaks, 
in  Geddington  Chase  at  any  rate,  and  I  only 
saw  two  hoary  giants,  stag-headed  and 
wholly  dead,  which  are  survivals  of  the 
Rockingham  Forest  days. 

I  pitched  my  tent  under  a  spreading  oak, 
cooked  myself  a  very  good  supper  of  bacon 
and  tomato  over  my  Uttle  stove  and  then 
setded  down  to  watch  the  moon  rise. 

IT  was  a  windless  night,  warm  and  very 
quiet.  The  trees  around  grew  black  against 
the  sky,  the  stars  came  out,  and  a  little  after 
eleven  o’clock,  the  moon  began  to  swim  up 
over  the  trees,  silvering  the  long  path  of  the 
ride  with  sudden  mysterious  gleams  of 
ghosdy  radiance. 

A  tawny  owl  began  to  wail  far  off  and  soon 
another  answered.  Their  quavering  cries  put 
me  in  mind  of  Thoreau’s  account  of  his 
owls  by  Walden  Pond. 

“I  love  to  hear  their  wailing,  their  doleful 
responses;  they  are  the  spirits,  the  low  spirits 


and  melancholy  forebodings  of  fidlen  souls 
that  once  in  human  shape  nighdy  walked  the 
earth  and  did  the  deeds  of  darkness.”  So  says 
Thoreau. 

How  suited  to  the  midnight  woods  is  the 
cry  of  the  owl !  It  is  an  alert  sound  and  not 
unmusical,  by  any  means;  I  find  nothing 
ghosdy  in  it  as  many  do.  Near  one  o’clock 
they  ceased  to  wail  and  the  white  moonlight 
grew  in  intensity.  I  have  never  been  out  in  the 
woods  on  so  magical  a  night  (and  my 
nocturnal  ramblings  in  the  wilds  have  been 
many). 

When  the  owls  ceased  calling  the  only 
sound  I  could  hear  was  that  of  numberless 
crickets  which  shivered  their  diminudve  elfin 
voices  from  the  tangled  grasses  and  thickets 
on  every  hand. 

I  followed  a  riding  to  the  eastward  until  it 
dipped  down  into  a  sombre  thicket.  Here  the 
ground  was  dank  and  grown  with  rush;  at 
every  step  I  smelt  new  scents — strange 
aromatic  perfumes,  they  seemed  held  in  the 
warm  pocket  of  air.  It  was  the  dew  which  was 
bringing  out  these  scents  for  it  was  falling 
thickly  and  the  grass  glistened  in  the  pale 
moon’s  rays.  The  tops  of  the  trees,  still 
thickly  clothed  in  leaf,  showed  not  the 
slightest  tremor. 

This  was  indeed  a  world  of  phantasy.  Not 
a  dog  barked,  no  distant  train  rumbled, 
there  was  not  even  a  rustle  in  the  thickets,  every¬ 
thing  was  frozen  in  a  sort  of  silver  dream.  I 
had  with  me  a  powerful  electric  torch  and 
this  I  shone  now  and  again  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  brakes  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
some  rabbit,  badger  or  fox  upon  his  wander¬ 
ings.  But  the  powerful  spot  beam,  which  was 
like  a  miniature  searchlight  drilling  a  pencil  of 
vivid  brilliance,  revealed  only  arched  green 
ferns  and  tangled  stems  of  underwood,  dis¬ 
closing  strange  black  cloistered  corridors  and, 
once,  a  white  fungus  protruding  from  the 
early  fallen  leaves. 

The  tops  of  the  ash  tree  poles,  seen  against 
the  gUttering  starUt  sky,  I  noticed  were  very 
beautiful,  each  leaf  distinct  like  those  feathery 
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trees  in  an  Umbrian  painting,  and  over  all 
the  disc  of  the  moon  rode  high,  its  edges 
razor  keen. 

I  AWOKE  in  the  very  early  dawn,  at  that 
time  when  the  growing  radiance  in  the  east 
mingles  with  that  of  the  paUid  moonHght. 
From  my  tent  (I  had  the  flaps  open)  I  could 
see  right  down  the  main  riding.  A  thin  veil 
of  mist  lay  just  above  the  tips  of  the  grass; 
communities  of  spiders  had  been  busy  in  the 
night  and  their  white  hammocks  were  spim 
from  the  dew  wet  grass  tips.  As  the  sun  rose 
the  whole  scene  became  tinted  with  a  most 
beautiful  rare  green  glaze  which  later  turned 
to  a  pearly  pink  and  everywhere  there  was 
that  indescribable  freshness  and  purity  which 
those  who  sleep  within  four  wJls  can  never 
know. 

And  then,  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  while 
I  was  cooking  my  kippers  and  making  myself 


a  cup  of  coflee,  I  looked  up  to  see  a  white  wall 
of  mist  closing  down,  soon  the  whole  ride 
was  hidden  in  a  silent  wall  of  fog.  I  had  been 
transported  &om  late  summer  to  November. 

Despite  its  natural  beauty  and  its  miles 
of  noble  avenues,  planted  by  “Planter 
John”,  the  second  Duke  of  Montagu,  I  found 
it  hard  to  recaptvire  the  romance  of  ancient 
days  in  Geddington  Chase  such  as  I  felt  in 
old  Rockingham  Forest  and  Wychwood  in 
Oxfordshire.  It  lacked,  perhaps,  a  sense  of 
antiquity,  due  maybe  to  the  absence  of  “stag¬ 
headed”  oaks,  possibly  too  because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  village,  and  to  Corby  (which 
alas !  threatens  it  with  extinction). 

But  the  magic  of  that  moonht  night 
in  the  riding  will  long  remain  with  me 
as  one  of  my  most  enjoyable  experiences, 
perhaps  the  most  deUghtful  of  all  my  Forest 
camps. 


SPEECH  IS  A  MIRROR  TO 
THE  MIND 

SPEECH  is  a  mirror  to  the  mind 

wherein,  like  deep  reflected  parts,  words  Ue, 
sometimes  a  blotched  and  bleary  mass, 
sometimes  against  a  variant  sky 
a  summer  sun,  an  autumn  yield, 
a  winter  cloud,  a  spring-bom  sigh — 
speech  is  a  mirror  to  the  mind 
wherein,  like  deep  reflected  parts,  words  Ue. 


Stefan  Cedric  Potocki. 


PARIS  PRESS  SOUVENIRS 


By  HERBERT 

A  N  examination  of  to-day’s  newspapers 
on  the  Paris  kiosks  is  a  melancholy 
^experience  for  one  who  has  known 
the  city’s  Press  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
it  evokes  reflections  on  the  sad  fate  of  many 
once  famihar  journals,  as  well  as  on  the  sorry 
plight  of  many  JoumaUsts — outside  those 
imprisoned,  or  even  shot,  on  charges  of 
collaboration  with  the  occupying  Germans — 
whose  names  were  known  the  world  over. 

It  is  true  that,  apart  from  the  few  journals 
authorized  to  reappear  after  World  War  II 
under  their  old  tides,  some  of  to-day’s  papers 
are  virtually  successors  of  former  ones  whose 
tides  were  suppressed  on  account  of  colla- 
boradon,  patent  or  alleged.  Others  are 
development  of  underground  sheets  (over 
sixty  of  these  were  produced  all  over  the 
country  under  the  noses  of  the  Germans)  but 
these  memorials  of  the  incredible  story  of 
clandestine  printing  and  distribudon  are  now 
only  a  remnant  of  die  forty  journals  that  were 
being  sold  on  the  boulevard  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  departure  of  the  enemy;  one 
after  another,  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
had  to  abandon  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Naturally  the  difference  between 
the  present  Press  and  that  of  a  decade 
ago  is  nothing  to  the  dissimilarity  when 
comparison  goes  back  as  far  as  the  late  ’ninedes 
of  the  last  century,  when  I  had  my  first 
glimpses  of  the  joumaUsm  of  Paris.  Those 
ghmpses  were  made  possible  through  the 
fiiendly  offices  of  CUffbrd  Millage,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  then  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  its  prosperity;  with  his  assistance  and 
thanks  to  certain  introductions,  I  was  enabled 
to  make  contacts  with  the  French  Press  which 
still  endure.  I  was  given,  too,  some  insight  into 
the  princely  life  of  the  Paris  Correspondent, 
whose  work  was  then  invested  Avith  a  roman¬ 
tic  mystery  destined  soon  to  be  dissolved. 


A.  WALTON 

Paris  was  still  some  distance  from  London; 
and  ceaseless  communication  between  the 
correspondent  and  his  Fleet  Street  office  was  a 
horrid  prosaic  development  beyond  the 
imagination  of  the  journalist  leisurely  travers¬ 
ing  the  boulevard  in  his^dcre. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  no  lack  in  those 
days  of  material  for  “good  copy’’,  for  the 
violence  with  which  our  French  friends  fling 
themselves  into  the  tumults  of  opposing 
camps  was  being  evidenced  by  a  recrudescence 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair;  once  more  it  was  being 
debated  with  fury  in  the  cafes,  and  Zola  was 
about  to  plead,  in  his  famous  “J'accuse" 
article  in  Clemenceau’s  Aurore,  for  a  re-trial 
of  the  imprisoned  victim  of  anti-Semitism 
who,  however,  was  not  to  be  thoroughly 
vindicated  till  some  years  later. 

The  romantic  impression  of  the  role  and 
activities  of  the  Paris  Correspondent  created 
in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  student  may 
possibly  have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
CUffbrd  Millage’s  assistant  was  a  French 
Marquis,  a  man  of  infinite  charm  whose 
presence  and  manners  evoked  visions  of  the 
ancien  regime.  Ill-fortune — or  good  fortune — 
had  been  responsible  for  his  metamorphosis 
from  a  gilded  idler  into  a  clever  newspaper 
man.  But  the  impression  made  by  this 
aristocratic  member  of  the  metier  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  thrill,  one  day  at  lunch,  of 
being  introduced  (ought  not  one  to  say 
“presented”  ?)  to  the  celebrated  correspondent 
of  The  Times,  Henri  Stephan  de  Blowitz.  This 
event  occurred  in  the  Caf6  Riche  (at  the  comer 
of  the  Boulevard  des  ItaUens  and  the  Rue 
Lepeletier)  which,  Uke  so  many  famous 
resorts,  has  passed  into  the  gastronomic 
history  of  Paris.  It  was  startling — and  encour¬ 
aging — to  find  how  diminutive  in  physical 
stature  was  this  Prince  of  JoumaUsts,  whose 
exploits  have  so  often  been  related.  De 
Blowitz  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  a 
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brilliant  band  of  British  correspondents; 
among  them  was  Sir  Campbell  Clarke,  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the 
Telegraph  started  what  was  to  become  a 
world-wide  famous  feature,  “Paris  Day  by 
Day”,  to  which  destiny  was  to  lead  me  in 
much  later  years,  when  David  H.  Loch  was 
chief,  to  contribute  hundreds  of  columns. 

Among  the  cavalcade  of  French  figures 
that  present  themselves  in  recollections 
of  that  first  visit  to  Paris  is  that  of  Authur 
Meyer,  director  and  editor  of  Le  Gaulois. 
Immaculately  dressed,  and  with  his  courdy 
bearing  and  his  imposing  white  side  whiskers, 
this  “last  of  the  boulevardiers”  seemed  to  be 
a  revenant  from  the  Second  Empire,  of  which 
he  had  intimate  souvenirs.  The  Gaulois  was 
the  organ  of  Society  and  champion  of  the 
Royal  (Orl&inist)  cause.  The  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  paper  included  the  Dues  and 
the  Duchesses,  the  Comtes  and  the  Comtesses. 
A  copy  before  me — one  of  many  preserved 
Press  rehes — would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as 
a  museum-piece  by  the  smart  newspaper 
practitioner  of  to-day.  It  was  a  dignified  pro¬ 
duction.  Its  most  distinctive  regular  feature 
was  the  couple  of  columns  headed  Mon- 
danites;  its  sections,  with  a  nice  discriminating 
gradation,  were  devoted  to  Les  Cours,  Les 
Ambassades,  Le  Monde,  and  Les  Cercles,  as 
well  as  to  records  of  exalted  and  aristocratic 
births,  marriages  and  deaths. 

Unhke  many  other  papers  flourishing  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Gaulois 
had  a  long  nm  of  prosperity  before  it;  it  was 
not  till  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  that  its 
end  came  by  absorption  in  the  Figaro.  Its  title, 
in  type  so  small  as  to  escape  general  notice,  is 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  title  of  the  Figaro  of 
to-day.  Le  Figaro  has  been  intimately  identified 
with  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Parisian 
pohtical  and  social  history  throughout  close 
on  a  century.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  its  oflSces,  then  in  the  Rue 
Drouet,  were  the  theatre  of  a  frightening 
tragedy.  The  editor,  Gaston  Calmette,  was 


pubUshing  a  series  of  compromising  letters, 
signed  “Ton  Jo”,  addressed  by  M.  Joseph 
Caillaux  to  the  lady  who  became  his  second 
wife.  Eflbrts  to  stop  publication  being 
ineffectual,  Mme.  Caillaux  went  to  the  news¬ 
paper  ofiice  and  mortally  shot  M.  Calmette. 

The  important  role  played  in  the  sodal 
life  of  the  capital  by  leading  papen  was 
illustrated  in  the  Figaro’s  “Five  O’Clocks”, 
which  attracted  briUiant  assembUes.  There 
were  similar  receptions  by  the  Gaulois,  though 
on  a  more  restricted  scale.  In  later  years  the 
luxurious  offices  of  Le  Journal,  in  the  Rue  de 
RicheUeu,  drew  fashionable  crowds.  By  its 
absorption  of  the  Gaulois,  the  Figaro  increased 
greatly  the  aristocratic  section  of  its  dient^e, 
and  there  came  a  further  augmentation  of 
social  support  when  the  Echo  de  Paris  was 
merged  in  Le  Jour.  The  Figaro  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  under  successive  controls  (includ¬ 
ing  for  a  time  that  of  M.  Coty,  of  perfume 
fame)  but  on  the  whole  it  has  had  a  prolonged 
run  of  success  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
fate  of  Paris  joiumals  iimumerable. 

A  stodgy  old  paper  at  which  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Gaulois)  the  modem  sub-editor  would 
sniflfin  pitying  amazement  was  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  It  was  a  model  of  sober  typo¬ 
graphical  presentation — the  antithesis  of  the 
hysterical  display  of  the  popular  Press  of  to¬ 
day,  when  the  presumably  unintelligent 
reader  gets  to  know  all  that  he  wishes  to  know 
from  blatant  head-lines  and  a  profusion  of 
cross-heads — though  he  may  be  grateful  for 
the  prehminary  black  type  in  which  he  is  told 
what  the  matter  is  all  about.  The  Debats  was 
bom  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  played  prominent  parts  under  the 
Consulate  and  the  First  Empire.  Chateau¬ 
briand  was  one  of  its  distinguished  contri¬ 
butors.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  author  of 
the  Genie  du  Christianisme  at  work  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  but  he  would  appear  to  have 
been  proud  of  the  metier  for,  when  asked  his 
name  and  profession  on  appearing  at  Court 
to  answer  some  Press  offence,  he  repfied  in  a 
loud  voice,  “Rene  de  Chateaubriand,  jour- 
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naliste”.  Under  the  long  dynasty  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  journalistic  families,  the 
Bertin  de  Vaux,  the  Debats  surmounted  many 
trials,  and  held  a  respected  position  a  century 
after  its  foundation.  It  counted  for  Httle  in 
later  years,  when  its  head  was  kept  above 
water  by  the  Comite  des  Forges,  and  it  was  in 
the  host  of  the  papers  submerged  beyond 
redemption  by  the  Occupation. 

The  association  between  Uterature  and 
joumahsm,  so  notably  exemplified  in  the 
old  Dehats,  has  always  been  close  in  France, 
and  the  appearance  of  an  article  by  a  member 
of  the  Academie  fian^aise  was  commonplace  in 
what  were  called  the  joumaux  d' opinion,  as 
distinct  from  the  joumaux  d' information.  The 
Echo  de  Paris  in  its  day  was  a  distinctive 
hterary  organ;  recollection  of  it  recalls  in 
particular  the  names  of  Paul  Bourget  and 
Maurice  Barr^.  When  I  first  saw  the  Echo  it 
was  publishing  sections  of  the  de  Goncourt 
Journal.  The  member  of  its  staff  best  known 
to  the  world  was  “Pertinax”  (M.  Andre 
Geraud)  whose  diplomatic  “scoops”  were  so 
extensively  quoted.  M.  Geraud,  with  whom  I 
was  often  brought  into  contact  in  the  years 
between  the  two  wars,  was  on  terms  of  easy 
familiarity  with  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Ambassadors,  and  he  possessed  linguistic 
advantages  over  most  other  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  Echo  de  Paris  fell  on  evil  days 
in  the  late  ’thirties,  and  its  end  came  in 
amalgamation  with  Le  Jour.  M.  Geraud  now 
writes  in  FranceSoir,  which  replaces  the 
pre-war  ParisSoir. 

Five  organs  used  to  be  comprised  in  what 
was  called  the  Grande  Presse — Le  Matin,  Le 
Petit  Parisien,  Le  Petit  Journal,  Le  Journal, 
VEcho  de  Paris.  They  formed  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  Paris  Press — I  recall  a  period 
when  the  mornings  and  evenings  totalled 
eighty — and  their  supremacy  in  circulation 
and  influence  was  not  enduring.  Pride  of 
place  had  for  long  been  held  by  the  Petit 
Parisien  which,  apart  firom  its  big  tirage  in  the 
capital,  penetrated  to  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  provinces.  With  a  muttered  “Sic  transit",  I 


remember  the  days  when  at  the  top  of  its 
front  page  was  the  boast  of  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  Fortunes  changed, 
and  there  came  a  time  when  the  claim  was 
modified  to  the  subtle  assertion  that  it  was 
le  plus  lu  des  joumaux  du  monde ! 

A  paper  that  offered  a  challenge  to  the  old 
Grande  Presse  was  V  Oeuvre,  founded  by  the 
cognac  king,  Jean  Hennessey.  It  made  quite 
a  distinctive  position  for  itself.  Robert  de 
Juvenal  wrote  on  pohtics,  while  the  fighter 
vein  was  sustained  brilfiandy  by  Georges  de 
La  Fouchardiere,  whose  inexhaustible  wit  was 
of  the  bien  frangais  variety.  And  it  was  in  he 
pages  of  V Oeuvre  that  Mme.  GeneviVe 
Tabouis  now  and  again  gave  the  world  a 
shock  by  some  diplomatic  revelation.  She 
made  mistakes — which  her  many  critics 
among  the  orthodox  type  of  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  never  did — but  she  was  almost  as 
much  behind  the  scenes  as  “Pertinax”,  and 
was  able  to  give  her  paper  some  great 
“exclusives” — notably  her  foretelling  of  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  her  disclosure 
of  the  Hoare-Laval  pact  regarding  Abyssinia. 

The  characteristic  liveliness  of  Parisian 
journalism  was  sustained  in  excelsis  from 
the  second  decade  of  this  century  onwards  by 
that  enfant  terrible,  Leon  Daudet,  in  the 
Action  frangaise,  organ  of  the  Camelots  du  Roi. 
Master  of  a  staggering  vituperation,  the  son 
of  the  famous  romancer  flayed  his  enemies — 
all  who  disagreed  with  his  point  of  view — in 
violent  language  abounding  in  vitriolic 
epithets  of  a  truly  Billingsgate  order.  (If  any 
student  of  French  is  ambitious  to  acquire  such 
a  vocabulary  he  should  read  the  two  volumes 
of  L^on  Daudet’s  “Paris  Vecu”,  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  record  of  the  political,  social  and 
literary  life  of  the  city  of  his  day.) 

The  changes  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Press  are  as  marked  in  the  evenings  as  among 
the  mornings.  That  majestic  organ  Le  Temps 
has  handed  its  journalistic  tradition  to  Le 
Monde;  the  newly  named  paper  is  less  austere 
than  its  predecessor,  but  it  preserves  much  of 
the  old  make-up.  The  continuity  of  close 
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touch  with  the  Quai  d’Orsay  is  maintained. 
While  an  exclusive  company  mourns  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Le  Journal  de$  Debats  from  the 
evenings  on  the  kiosks,  “the  man  in  the 
street”  mourns  the  failure  of  the  once  popular 
L’ Intransigeant  to  hold  up  its  head  as  an 
independent  entity.  It  did  reappear  after  the 
war,  but  was  recendy  swallowed  up  by 
Paris-Presse.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  modem  Press  was 
the  phenomenal  rapidity  with  which  Paris- 
Soir  ecUpsed  the  once  dominating  Intransi¬ 
geant,  and  eventually — a  year  or  two  before 
the  fatal  1939 — attained  a  circulation  of  over 
two  millions.  The  name  ParisSoir  is  no  more, 
but  its  huge  headlines  and  generally  sensational 
make-up  are  revived  in  Paris-Presse,  as  well  as 
in  FranceSoir.  Exceptionally  among  the 
evenings,  the  Communist  organ,  Ce  Soir, 
resumed  publicadon  under  its  old  tide  after 
the  war — as  did  its  morning  comrade 
V  Humanite. 

Like  his  papers,  the  Paris  journalist  of  to¬ 
day  is  a  very  different  type  of  person  from 
his  predecessor.  If  the  old  Press  bohemianism 
portrayed  by  de  Maupassant  in  his  “Bel 
Ami”  had  not  been  killed  by  the  war  (in 
which  so  many  members  of  the  craft  served 
in  the  Resistance)  it  would  have  been  killed 
by  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  succeeding 
economic  trials.  But  neither  war  nor  le  cout  de 
la  vie  has  been  able  to  rob  the  French  jour¬ 
nalist  of  his  old-time  brightness,  an  attribute 
enabling  him  to  invest  what  might  be  a 
commonplace  fait-divers  with  tradidonal 
artistry.  And  in  le  grand  reportage  his  work  is 
sdll  distinguished,  alike  in  its  presentadon  of 
the  facts  and  in  its  literary  deUcacy.  Who, 
comparably  with  our  French  colleague,  is  so 
richly  gifted  with  the  art  of  a  penetrating 
depicdon  in  a  few  perfect  phrases  of  an 
arresting  scene,  gay  or  poignant,  or  with  the 
mastery  of  a  style  so  supremely  elegant — 
Gallic  endowments  strikingly  evidenced  in 
the  charming  descripdons  in  both  the  Paris 
and  provincial  Press  of  the  recent  Presidential 
visit  to  London; 
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True,  his  habits  have  changed.  He  used,  for 
example,  to  do  much  of  his  wridng-up  in  the 
cafe.  One  of  the  pictures  etched  clearly  on  my 
memory  of  earliest  experiences  of  the  city  is 
that  of  CatuUe  Mendes  turning  out  an  ardcle 
one  night  in  the  Cafe  de  La  Regence — a 
favourite  resort  of  consommateurs  during  the 
entr’actes  of  the  Comedie  fran9aise  opposite. 
The  filling  of  page  after  page  of  “copy” 
paper  was  alternated  by  frequent  attendons 
to  succeeding  glasses  ofjine.  When  a  secdon 
of  the  manuscript  was  finished  it  was 
borne  off  by  a  messenger  to  the  offices  of 
Le  Journal. 

SUCH  a  spectacle,  once  commonplace, 
became  more  and  more  novel  in  later  years, 
and  when  fraternizing  with  French  colleagues 
in  the  ’twendes  and  ’thirdes  I  rarely  saw  any 
cafe  producdon  of  “copy”,  though  there 
would  be  an  occasional  visit  to  the  telephone 
box.  At  these  gatherings,  sometimes  on  the 
Grands  Boulevards  but  more  often  in  the 
Ladn  Quarter,  there  was,  if  no  writing,  a 
prodigious  output  of  talk,  the  chers  confreres 
discussing  poUdcs  with  a  vehement  serious¬ 
ness,  somedmes  a  violence,  incredible  to  the 
Briton,  generally  content  to  leave  polidcs 
behind  at  Westminster.  A  much-patronized 
estabUshment  was  the  Brasserie  Lipp  on  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  in  the  Saint- 
Gemiain-des-Pr&  quarter — heart  of  the  real 
Paris;  there  the  “argument  about  it  and 
about”  was  sustained  until  2  a.m.,  the 
magic  hour  at  which,  setdement  having  been 
completed  in  regard  to  the  piles  of  saucers 
recording  the  number  of  beers  consumed,  the 
gargons  began  to  pile  tables  on  each  other 
with  much  minatory  clattering. 

As  for  the  Bridsh  correspondents,  they  for 
many  years  were  accustomed  to  foregather, 
pardcularly  for  the  pre-lunch  aperitif,  at  the 
Cafe  Napolitain,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  but  the  habit  fell  into  desuetude  long 
ago ;  and,  when  indulging  recently  in  nostalgic 
reflecdons  on  the  terrace  of  this  familiar 
maison,  only  the  ghosts  of  old  colleagues  came 
to  commune  with  me. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  SPEAK 
KING’S  ENGLISH 
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John  Gabriel  Borkman.  By  Ibsen.  Arts. 

There  may  be  great  virtues  in  con¬ 
sciously  mispronouncing  a  word  or  a 
phrase,  either  in  one’s  own  or  anyone  else’s 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  comedy,  or 
indeed  for  any  other  purpose. 

I  have  never  met  Miss  Yvonne  Amaud 
personally,  that  is  to  say,  off-stage;  but  she 
has  been  acting  in  London  for  nearly  forty 
years;  and  she  started  as  a  Gold-medaUist 
piano-student  in  Paris — which  impHes  that 
she  has  a  fairly  accurate  general  ear;  and 
I  would  bet  my  boots  that  Miss  Yvonne 
Amaud,  if  she  so  wishes,  could  effordessly 
imitate  the  speech  of  an  English  duchess  to 
the  life.  But  no,  she  dccsn’u  The  longer  she 
stays  here  the  more  and  more  French  her 
accent  becomes,  because  she  finds  it  suits  her 
parts— just  as  the  late  J.  H.  Thomas,  on 
reaching  Cabinet  rank,  was  said  to  have  had 
daily  exercises  with  his  valet  in  the  technique 
of  dropping  his  ’aiches,  so  that  he  should  not 
be  said  to  have  lost  the  common  touch. 

Similarly  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  It  is 
everyone’s  bet  that  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  war 
broadcasts,  knew  exactly  the  correct  way  of 
pronouncing  the  German  word  “Nazi”. 
But  no,  he  wouldn’t.  To  pronounce  it 
wrongly  was  partly  a  justified  insult  to  them; 
to  show  them  that  he,  and  we,  didn’t  care  a 
tinker’s  cuss  for  them.  And  over  and  above 
that,  there  was  the  defiant  and  contemptuous 
snarl  that  he  got  into  his  voice,  “Those 
Narrzzis"  .  .  .  ,  that  I  always  thought  when 
listening  were  worth  a  couple  of  armoured 
divisions  to  the  allied  war-effort — whereas  if 
he  had  pronounced  it  correctly,  with  a  short 
“a”,  and  the  “z”  turned  into  a  “ts”  as  it 
should  be,  “Natsis”,  it  would  have  suggested 


much  less  a  pack  of  lean  wolves  ravening  at 
our  throats  than  a  lighter  and  altogether  less 
formidable  gang  of  comedians.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  mispronunciation  for  mis¬ 
pronunciation’s  sake.  But  what  about  German 
and  Scandinavian  actors  and  actresses  over 
here,  seeking  parts  and  getting  parts,  that 
could  have  been  equally  well  done  (or  better 
done)  by  our  own  actors  and  actresses — and 
not  even  bothering,  after  years  of  residence 
here,  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  our  language ; 

You  may  think  that  I  am  riding  some 
hobby-horse  of  mine  to  death  over  this.  But 
I  have  been  scrupulously  fair  about  it.  Little 
Miss  Mai  Zetterling  played  the  lovely  part 
of  Nina  in  The  Seagull,  and  played  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  me,  excruciatingly  badly — very  largely 
because  she  was  not  only  inaudible  but 
unintelligible.  In  the  last  great  scene,  when 
the  girl  darts  back  into  the  country-house  in 
a  state  of  semi-delirium,  and  keeps  repeating — 
as  a  link-back  to  the  first  act  of  several  years 
ago,  and  the  dominant  theme  of  the  play, 
“I  am  a  seagull” — several  members  of  the 
audience  told  me  that  they  thought  she  was 
saying  “I  am  a  seeker”  . . .  and  couldn’t  even 
guess  what  Chekhov  was  talking  about. 

Between  whiles  we  have  had  Miss  Wanda 
'^otha  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet.  And  Miss 
Rotha  has  bothered  to  teach  herself  EngUsh, 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  subtlest  ear  to  detect  her  Viennese 
accent.  I  welcomed  her  and  applauded  her. 

And  now  comes  along  Mr.  Frederick  Valk, 
playing  the  star  part  of  all  star  parts  for  a 
middle-aged  actor,  Ibsen’s  John  Gabriel 
Borkman. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Valk  is  not  physically 
suited  for  it  is  merely  to  exercise  a  personal 
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prejudice.  Ibsen  never  described  the  physical 
appearance  of  his  characters  in  so  much  as  a 
line.  But  if  any  other  four  acts  have  ever  been 
so  constructed  as  to  imply  a  lean  and  hungry 
wolf,  an  ascetic,  a  thwarted  ideahst,  a  gaunt 
Lincoln  turned  out  of  the  White  House — 3. 
man  eating  out  his  own  heart  and  his  own 
liver,  till  merely  a  skeleton  remained — I  don’t 
know  them.  Mr.  Valk,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  looks  as  though  he  had  not  only 
lived  on  three  beef-steaks  a  day  for  those  long 
disastrous  years  of  pacing  his  garret,  but  had 
enjoyed  every  one  of  them,  and  got  every 
ounce  of  nutriment  out  of  them.  But  this  is, 
of  course,  not  strictly  Mr.  Valk’s  fault. 

But  his  accent  is.  Bad  as  it  may  have  been 
the  first  day  he  landed  on  our  shores  to  play 
Enghsh  parts  about  ten  years  ago,  I  cannot 
possibly  behevc  that  it  was  any  worse  than 
it  is  now.  “The  iron  wants  to  come  up  into 
the  dee-hght’’  (dayUght).  “Demmed-up 
rivers”  (dammed-up).  “Metter  of  feet” 
(matter  of  fact).  “The  bells  are  not  rinkhing 
for  me”  (ringing).  And  so  on.  This  seems  to 
me  particularly  damaging  in  a  play  that  is 
itself  a  translation.  After  all,  it  is  an  accepted 
convention  that  in  a  Chekhov  or  an  Ibsen 
play,  the  characters  should  be  talking  easy 
and  colloquial  English.  (Heaven  help  us  all  if 
the  Enghsh  actors  were  to  try  to  put  on 
Russian  or  Scandinavian  accents.)  But  once 
the  convention  is  granted,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  grating  on  the  nerves  when  one  of 
the  characters  breaks  through  and  shatters 
this  convention — why  should  Nina,  a  Russian 
of  the  Russians,  become  an  intruder  fiom 
Denmark  ? — why  in  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  a 
play  intensely  “family”  in  atmosphere,  should 
the  central  figure  proclaim  himself  in  every 
syllable  to  have  come  out  of  Central  Europe  * 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  is  an  unfair 
attack  on  an  actor  or  a  group  of  actors,  the 
foreign  actors  domiciled  and  trying  to  do 
their  jobs  over  here.  “How  can  any  non- 
nadve  learn  perfect  English,  even  after  years  ?” 
Nonsense !  Not  oiJy  they  could,  if  they  took 
the  trouble,  but  it  is  easy. 

I  was  sent  when  a  boy  of  seventeen  to  an 


Institute — no,  not  a  Borstal  Institute — but  to 
an  extraordinary  establishment  called*  the 
“Institut  Tilly”  in  Berlin.  Thither  were  dis- 
datched  many  a  young  public-school  boy, 
young  undergraduates  from  the  universities, 
entrants  for  the  diplomatic  service,  oflScers 
from  the  Services  studying  for  interpreter- 
ships,  even  university  professors  of  languages. 
All  were  treated  ahke  in  that  astonishing 
menagerie,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules.  No 
word  of  Enghsh  was  permitted  in  the 
establishment.  Even  if  one  went  there  not 
knowing  a  word  of  German,  as  with  me,  one 
had  to  remain  silent  until  one  had  mastered 
the  first  words.  This  rule  was  absolute. 
Breaking  it  meant  instant  expulsion.  “Ftinf 
stuck  miissen  heraus  jliegen*'  said  a  son  of  the 
house  to  me  gaily,  later  in  my  residence, 
when  he  was  recounting  a  past  incident: 
five  boys  had  been  sent  packing  back  to 
England  in  a  bimch  because  they  had  been 
overheard  talking  Enghsh  together  in  one  of 
their  off  hours.  No  salt  was  aUowed  on  the 
tables — Tilly  thought  that  Enghshmen  ate 
too  much  salt  Physical  driU  was  compulsory 
at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  open 
air,  even  if  snow  was  thick  on  the  ground — 
and  a  Berlin  January  could  be  extremely 
cold.  At  twelve  o’clock  midday,  everyone, 
whatever  they  were  doing  and  wherever 
they  were,  had  to  say,  “Ahaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa”, 
for  as  long  as  they  could  and  as  loud  as  they 
could.  (This  was  no  doubt  a  hardening-off 
process  for  further  exercises  in  the  phonetics 
that  we  intensively  studied.  But  our  German 
neighbours  in  the  respectable  suburb  of 
Lichterfelde-bei-Berlin  naturally  concluded 
that  the  whole  of  our  small  English  con¬ 
tingent  was  completely  mad.) 

But  the  desired  result  was  achieved.  All  of 
us  alike — babbling,  brainless  Uttle  Etonians, 
grave  university  professors — ^found  that  after 
very  few  months  of  intensive  phonetic  study, 
we  were  able  to  wander  about  Berlin  and 
enter  into  casual  conversation  with  cafe- 
acquaintances — and  actually  to  be  mistaken  for 
Germans,  so  perfect  was  the  accent  that  we 
had  acquired. 
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Is  this  spate  of  reminiscence  irrelevant? 
It  is  not.  It  means  that  there  is  a  scientific 
and  infallible  method  of  learning — not  the 
depths  and  subtleties  of  a  language,  for  this 
implies  long  study — but  the  way  of  speaking 
a  language  as  it  is  currently  spoken.  It  is  an  easy 
method  and  a  quick  method.  There  are 
certain  rules,  formulated  and  tabulated, 
where  certain  German  sounds  differ  from 
English  sounds,  even  though  the  same 
alphabetical  letters  are  used  to  represent  them 
in  both  languages.  And  the  tables  nuy 
be  procured  for  the  asking  in  any  sixpenny 
phonetic  pamphlet.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  suggest  that  any  foreign  actor  or  actress 
seeking  to  set  up  in  practice  over  here,  who 
does  not  get  the  tables,  and  bother  to  go 
through  them  for  an  how:  or  two  a  week 
with  anyone  who  understands  them  and 
can  be  of  help,  is  being  deliberately  insulting 
(by  negligence)  to  the  English  public. 

I  will  finish  the  matter  off  with  a  story  that 
involves  no  journey  to  foreign  Capitals. 
C.  B.  Fry  records  in  his  Autobiography  that 
he  was  up  at  Oxford  with  a  certain  young 
fellow-scholar  of  Wadham,  the  young  F.  E. 
Smith.  F.  E.  Smith  was  beginning  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  debates  in  the  Union. 
He  saw  already  ahead  of  him  the  “glittering 
prizes”  that  were  later  to  lead  him  to  the 
Cabinet,  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  and  an 
Earldom.  But  he  suddenly  discovered  one 
day  that  his  provincial  north-country  accent 
was  not  going  down  very  well  with  the 
young  Oxford  bloods  of  the  period — those 
who  in  after  life  were  liable  to  do  him  some 
good.  Says  C.  B.  Fry,  “within  a  space  of 
weeks  the  Lancashire  accent  had  entirely 
disappeared”.  In  other  words.  Smith,  later 
Lord  Birkenhead,  had  felt  that  it  intensely 
mattered  to  future  his  glittering  career  that  he 


should  speak  with  a  normal  accent,  and  three 
weeks  of  application  to  the  job  had  been 
enough  to  do  the  trick.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  foreign  actors  should  try  to  do  in  the 
course  of  years  what  a  young  university 
undergraduate  did  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks? 

Mr.  Frederick  Valk  is  a  major  actor  (other¬ 
wise  I  would  not  be  taking  all  this  trouble 
about  him).  He  gives  a  major  performance 
(otherwise  it  would  not  have  taken  up 
columns  of  this  journal).  Gabriel  Borkman 

is  a  major  play,  or  rather,  the  skeleton  of  a 
major  play.  From  one  aspect  at  least,  it 
represents  a  justification  of  all  that  the  critics 
of  the  ’eighties  meant  when  they  were  funny 
about  Ibsen’s  “Nordic  gloom” — ^its  chief 
characters  are  a  middle-aged  aunt  dying  of  an 
incurable  disease,  a  wife  who  is  so  fanatical 
in  her  nonconformist  conscience  that  she 
will  not  even  speak  on  human  terms  with 
her  husband  (though  she  is  living  imder  his 
roof)  for  years  on  end,  merely  because  he  has 
forged  a  few  cheques  and  precipitated  a 
national  depression;  and  a  man  who  paces  an 
isolated  garret  for  five  years.  The  gayest 
character  in  it  (and  heartily  welcome)  is  the 
ever-fresh  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilton  (how  English 
a  name !)  who  is  a  professional  procuress, 
and  who  lures  away  the  son  of  the  house  for 
a  gay  time  in  the,  to  him,  unexplored  Paris, 
with  the  brilliant  reservation  that  a  young 
virgin,  the  Frida  Foldal,  shall  accompany 
them  on  the  trip,  as  a  reserve-card  against 
the  time  when  Borkman  junior  may  be 
expected  to  be  getting  tired  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Wilton _ 

The  whole  thing  is  a  triumphant  dance 
of  death,  a  festal  celebration  of  the  macabre 
—  but  the  Old  Master  still  retains  his 
wyteheries. 
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An  ambassador  famous  in  his  day  for  a 
combination  of  grace  and  charm  with 
truth  and  fidelity,  apostrophized  “that 
virtue  which  of  all  other  human  things  is  of 
highest  value,  and  yet  the  greatest  rarity: 
namely  the  art  and  manner  of  governing  and 
ruhng  well”.*  And  Guicciardini  also,  who 
filled  in  turn  several  exalted  offices,  both  civil 
and  mUitary — “full  of  perils  .  .  .  and  of  a 
thousand  troubles  and  labours,” — left  behind 
him  axioms  of  State  quoted  far  and  wide  in 
court  and  camp  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  which  now  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion.  Since  government  changed  from  a 
fine  art  to  a  competition  for  votes — and  when 
the  results  of  age-long  practical  experience 
are  discarded  by  exponents  of  “totahtarian 
ideology” — it  is  the  less  surprising  that  events 
of  our  time  are  depicted  so  variously  as  to 
increase  the  prevalent  confusion. 

In  the  tremendous  upheavab  we  have 
witnessed  we  may  wonder  how  much  has 
been  destiny  and  how  much  free-wdll.  “The 
wind  blows  vehemently  upon  lofty  places.” 
Of  all  heart-racking  vocations  the  most 
difficult  is  that  of  a  Monarch.  The  nursery 
phrase  “happy  as  a  King”  belongs  to  realms 
of  fairydom.  And  time  was  when  in  literature 
and  drama  this  was  recognized,  and  the 
fundamental  idea  of  tragedy  was  the  sudden 
fall  from  a  height  of  dignity  into  an  abyss  of 
ruin.  Our  ancestors  called  this  “the  mutabiUty 
of  Fortime”;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  small 
for  the  hazards  and  sorrows  of  the  great 
was  conspicuous  even  in  street-ballads. 

CTTVE  zeal  for  the  fallen  House  of 
Stuart  inspired  two  Scottish  rebeUions 
even  after  the  last  Stuart  King  de  facto  had 

*Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  (II  Cortegiano),  whose 
portrait  by  Raphael,  is  in  the  Louvre. 


died  in  exile.  And  even  in  the  cynical  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Marie 
Antoinette  had  in  Count  Axel  Fersen  a 
champion  as  chivalrous  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  Ages  of  Faith.  But  how  rarely  do  we  hear 
expressions  of  compassionate  admiration  for 
the  Empress  Zita  or  for  Queen  Victoria 
Eugenie — for  both  of  whom  the  crown  has 
been  a  crown  of  thorns. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  chivalry  has  been 
banished  from  war.  Whether  it  is  also  banished 
firom  peace  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  But  let  us 
remind  ourselves  how  in  1939  Mr.  Hoffman 
Nikerson  emphasized  at  West  Point  to  the 
American  cadets  that  when  war  used  to  be 
the  last  argument  of  Kings  it  was  fought  on 
definite  issues,  and  the  object  was  not  to 
obliterate  the  adversary  but  to  make  him 
change  his  policy.  Moreover,  war  was  con¬ 
fined  to  warriors.  It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
a  law  unto  himself,  who  originated  the  system 
which  Mr.  Nikerson  termed  “the  armed 
horde”,  by  which  civilians  were  conscripted 
and  the  area  of  human  suffering  enormously 
enlarged.*  So  vast  has  been  the  extension  of 
this  system  that  most  of  us  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  much  which  to  our  forebears  would 
have  appeared  as  inconsistent  with  justice  as 
with  wisdom  and  humanity.  It  was  of  old 
an  axiom  that  it  ill  became  a  warrior  to  be 
as  ready  with  his  tongue  as  with  his  sword. 
But  now  “propaganda”  is  held  to  justify 

*  In  his  book  “The  Armed  Horde,  1793-1939”  Mr. 
Nikerson  (Preface,  p.  ix)  traced  “the  origin,  survival, 
oilmination,  and  recent  decline  of  the  mass  army  re¬ 
cruited  by  universal  compulsory  service,  which,  with  all 
its  coroU^es  of  tmlimited  taxation  and  governmental 
control  over  the  governed,  has  so  evilly  transformed 
warfare  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  .  .  .  The 
mass  army  has  become  a  curse  to  mankind”.  Napoleon’s 
purpose  (pp.  1 19-120)  "was  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
hostile  state ...  as  a  pr^minary  to  annexing  it”.  Napoleon 
assumed  that  “force  is  all  powerful  in  human  affairs  .  .  . 
the  accumulated  hatreds  aroused  by  repeated  aggression 
and  thieving  he  seems  to  have  neglected  or  despised”. 
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sophistries  which  without  that  excuse  would 
be  inadmissible.  So  in  the  present  world- 
atmosphere  it  is  not  easy  for  an  historian 
to  treat  of  cause  and  effect  except  in 
current  terms. 

The  "Exhibition  of  Amour  of  Kings  and 
Captains  from  the  National  Collection  of 
Austria,  H.M.  Tower  of  London,  I2th  May-jth 
August,  1949”  was  justly  described  as  the 
greatest  collection  in  the  world,  “both  in 
range  and  quality”.*  But  how  few  of  our 
people  who  thronged  to  gaze  at  these  trea¬ 
sures  gave  a  thought  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whose  interest  in 
history  prompted  him  in  1889  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  all  these  armours  collected  by  the 
Emperors  Frederic  III,  Maximilian  I,  Charles 
V,  and  Maximilian  II,  the  Archdukes 
Sigismund  and  Ferdinand,  and  others.  Even 
of  the  older  generation  there  are  not  many 
who  remember  at  the  time  of  the  South 
African  war,  when  the  Press  of  Berlin  over¬ 
flowed  with  hostile  and  often  fantastically 
untrue  assertions  against  England,  not  only 
were  such  ebullitions  seldom  seen  in  Austrian 
newspapers,  but  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  a  Court  function  had  the  moral  courage  to 
to  express  to  the  British  ambassador  his 
sympathy  for  Queen  Victoria,  while  the 
ambassador  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  was 
standing  near. 

Francis  Joseph  who  had  come  to  the  throne 
in  his  teens  was  fated  to  live  through  a  long 
period  of  peculiar  stress  and  strain.  Suffering 
the  terrible  shock  of  his  brilliant  only  son’s 
so-called  suicide — more  likely  murder — and 
the  assassination  of  his  beautiful  Empress  (a 
crime  the  more  outrageous  as  she  had  never 
taken  any  part  in  politics),  he  nevertheless  so 
carried  his  regal  burden  as  to  command  up  to 
the  last  the  affection  and  respect  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  subjects.  Throughout  his  arduous 
reign  he  had  given  himself  little  relief  or  repose, 
but  devoted  all  his  energies  to  whatsoever  he 
deemed  for  the  good  of  the  various  races  in 

^Article  “Amu  and  the  Man,”  by  Charles  Richard 
Cammell,  in  Everybody’s,  9th  July,  1949. 


his  Empire;  peoples  far  from  harmonious  to 
each  other,  and  only  held  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 

The  present  writer  remembers  what 
friendly  feeling  used  to  exist  between 
Austrian  and  British  subjects,  making  it  the 
more  lamentable  that  Austria  was  dragged 
into  the  war  against  King  George  V’s  Empire, 
when  neither  personally  nor  nationally  was 
there  sufficient  cause  for  quarrel.  But  few 
Englishmen  to-day  are  aware  how  nearly  that 
war  was  prevented.  In  1913,  the  heir  to 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  came  to  England  unofficially  on 
an  urgent  mission.  He  realized  that  the  Pan- 
German  League  had  been  planning  for  some 
forty  years  to  conquer  and  acquire  Great 
Britain’s  “place  in  the  Sun”.  He  brought  us 
the  warning  of  fast-approaching  aggression, 
and  made  a  private  proposal  of  how  to 
counteract  it:  namely,  by  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  between  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  British  Empires,  to  be 
publicly  announced  at  once.  This,  he  believed, 
would  be  the  one  way  in  which  Austria  could 
escape  being  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of 
Prusso-Germany.  Already  the  Kaiser  had 
ridden  rough-shod  over  Austrian  sensibilities, 
and  Austria  was  so  in  the  grip  of  the  Prussian 
Octopus  that  the  Archduke  the  more  earnestly 
besought  certain  distinguished  Englishmen, 
official  and  otherwise,  to  awaken  before  it  was 
too  late. 

But  despite  previous  warnings,  notably 
those  by  I^rd  Roberts  and  Lord  Qromer, 
the  pleadings  of  Franz  Ferdinand  were  met 
in  official  quarters  with  cold  incredulity;  and 
to  this  day  the  majority  of  British  people 
know  nothing  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
him  and  rejected  by  the  Ministers  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  convince. 

WE  should  here  remind  ourselves  that 
though  revolutionary  legislation  had 
early  reduced  the  power  of  the  Crown  of 
Francis  Joseph,  the  most  formidable  under¬ 
mining  of  security  was  not  until  1866;  when 
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the  successful  invasion  by  Prussia  resulted 
in  the  heavy  defeat  of  the  Austrian  Army  at 
Kdniggratz  (Sadowa).*  From  this  dated  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Hohenzollem  ambitions 
demonstrated  anew  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71  and  the  proclamation  at 
Versailles  of  King  Wilhelm  I  of  Prussia  as 
Emperor  Wilhelm  I  of  Germany. 

It  had  been  after  Kdniggratz  that  the 
defeated  Generalissimo  wrote  to  his  wife  “If 
we  fight  on,  we  may  be  saved,  but  if  a  rotten 
peace  is  patched  up,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end”.  Peace  was  made  on  terms  dictated  by 
Prussia;  a  fact  we  recall  to  show  how  con¬ 
trary  to  the  inherited  emotions  of  Austrians 
was  an  alliance  with  Prusso-Germany; 
especially  as  this  unfriendly  neighbour  and 
erstwhile  enemy  had  taken  a  tone  of  contempt 
and  superiority  most  galling  to  the  van¬ 
quished. 

IF  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand’s  advice 
had  been  taken  in  England  in  1913,  the 
First  World  War  might  have  been  averted,  or 
if  not  averted  it  would  have  been  much  less 
widespread  and  sooner  terminated. 

He  had  dared  to  declare  that  on  succeeding 
to  the  throne  he  meant  to  maintain  his 
Empire  as  a  unity  in  diversity:  allowing  to  all 
the  dififerent  races  their  various  languages. 
This  was  openly  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
Pan-German  League  which  demanded  that 
all  official  documents  should  be  exclusively  in 
German. 

More  than  once  the  Archduke  was 
warned  of  designs  against  his  life.  Not 
only  the  murder  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  but 
also  the  murder  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy, 
the  murder  of  King  Carlos  of  Portugal  with 
his  eldest  son  Dom  Luis — the  murder  pre- 

Mliis  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  individual  courage 
among  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph’s  troops.  A  very 
interesting  description  of  the  campaign  has  been  left  on 
paper  by  a  noblnnan  who  volunteered  as  a  private  and 
served  as  a  corporal.  He  was  afterwards  known  as  an 
Arctic  explorer,  and  a  great  humanitarian.  See  “Happy 
Retrospect.  TTte  Reminiscences  of  Count  Wilczek  1837-1932. 
Edited  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Countess  Kinsky-Wilczek." 
London.  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1934  (Illustrated). 


viously  in  Servia  (not  then  spelt  with  a  b)  of  the 
last  Obrenovich  King  and  of  his  Queen — must 
have  been  present  to  his  thoughts.  But  he 
continued  his  firm  stand  in  matters  he  re¬ 
garded  as  for  the  true  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Not  long  before  the  murder,  it  was 
whispered  in  Vienna  that  on  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s  last  visit  to  Konopischt  (the 
Archduke’s  country  home)  there  had  been  an 
increasingly  serious  difference  between  host 
and  guest  as  to  future  poUcy:  a  rumour 
probably  correct,  for  Franz  Ferdinand  had 
none  of  the  temporizing  and  wobbling 
habits  so  sommon  in  twentieth  century  party 
politics.  There  seems,  however,  no  foundation 
for  a  subsequent  tale  that  the  murder  was 
contrived  from  Berlin;  though  the  Archduke 
was  the  only  high  personage  frankly  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  allow  Austria  to  be  reduced 
permanently  to  a  mere  “good  second  on  the 
duelling  ground”;  the  Kaiser’s  notorious 
phrase. 

IN  "The  Habsburg  Monarchy  1809-1918” 
(1948,  2nd  edition,  Hamish  Hamilton)  the 
author  Mr,  A.  J.  Taylor  (p.iS)6)  calls  the 
Archduke  “Violent,  reactionary  and  auto¬ 
cratic”,  and  as  combining  “a  crazy  insistence 
on  dynastic  power  with  a  marriage  to  a 
woman  of  non-royal  blood  in  breach  of  the 
dynastic  rules”,  etc.  (The  lady’s  name  not 
mentioned.)  There  was  nothing  “crazy” 
about  Franz  Ferdinand;  and  surely  his  fore¬ 
bodings  as  to  war  being  disastrous  for  the 
dynasty,  and  thus  for  Austria,  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  “Reactionary”  is  the  epithet 
nowadays  hurled  at  almost  any  man  who  in 
our  era  of  moral  chaos  stands  for  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  As  to  the  marriage,  Sophie  Countess 
Chotek  de  Chotkowa  was  of  ancient  noble 
family;  her  cousins  of  the  Princely  House  of 
Kinsky  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  her 
elevation.  Admittedly  the  Archduke  did  over¬ 
ride  the  Germanic  convention  that  royal 
marriages  must  be  exclusively  royal.  But  by 
her  personal  dignity  his  wife  won  the  regard 
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even  of  many  who  would  have  preferred  a 
diSerent  alliance.  The  harmony  between  this 
couple  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their 
children.  When  the  terrible  news  of  the 
assassination  was  announced,  the  eldest,  not 
quite  thirteen  years  old,  strove  to  comfort 
her  httle  brothers.  Prince  Maximilian  Charles, 
aged  twelve,  and  Prince  Ernest,  aged  ten.  She 
said,  “If  our  parents  had  to  be  taken  away 
from  us,  God  knew  they  must  go  together. 
Father  could  never  have  Uved  without 
Mother,  or  Mother  without  Father”. 

But  Mr.  Taylor  dismisses  the  tragedy  in  a 
most  misleading  sentence: 

“The  murder  jolted  the  dynasty  into 
action:  even  Francis  Joseph  favoured  war 
though  he  despaired  of  die  outcome,  and 
for  that  matter  was  relieved  that  the  death 
of  Francis  Ferdinand  had  vindicated  the 
principles  of  dynastic  purity  which  had 
been  infringed  by  Francis  Ferdinand’s 
marriage.” 

Those  around  the  Emperor  far  from 
despairing  of  the  outcome  of  war  against 
Servia  were  exceedingly  optimistic,  not 
realizing  that  it  was  the  “hidden  hand”  of 
World  Revolution  which  was  pushing 
Austria  into  action,  and  that  a  Monarch  or  a 
nation  should  never  do  what  the  enemy 
wants.  As  for  the  Archduke’s  marriage,  it  had 
been  countenanced  by  the  Emperor,  who  had 
created  the  bride  Princess  of  Hohenberg  for 
the  wedding  and  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg,  granting  to  her  children  the  rank 
of  Prince  and  Princess,  though  they  were  by 
law  excluded  from  the  Succession.* 

It  is  difl&cult  to  conjecture  on  what  pretext 
the  Emperor  can  be  supposed  “relieved”  by 
the  tragedy  of  his  heir,  especially  as  it  meant 
that  the  Dual  Crown  would  fall  to  the  young 

'*Moreovcr,  it  was  notorious  that  when  Princess  Stephanie, 
widow  of  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  had  made  a  second 
marriage  with  a  nobleman  who  was  not  royal,  the 
Emperor  allowed  her  to  retain  her  rank  and  precedence 
as  Royal  Highness  though  some  of  her  Belgian  relatives 
severely  criticized  him  for  this  concession. 


Archduke  Charles.  Pious,  chivalrous,  patriotic 
and  happily  married  to  the  Princess  Zita  of 
Bourbon-Parma,  he  was  persoiudly  admirable 
as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  but  had  no  political 
experience.  The  times  seemed  to  demand  a 
Prince  of  such  independence,  daring,  and  bold 
initiative  as  the  murdered  Archduke  was 
known  to  embody.  His  being  driven  violently 
out  of  life  was  the  prologue  to  the  world  war 
he  had  striven  his  utmost  to  avert.  But  that  he 
had  secret  enemies  at  the  Court  was  inferred, 
because  no  official  invitations  were  issued  for 
his  funeral.  The  chief  members  of  the  old 
nobihty,  however,  who  had  gone  out  of  town 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  returned  of  their  own 
accord  to  Vierma  to  attend  the  memorial 
service. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  German 
ambassador  scorned  as  a  mere  “scrap  of 
paper”  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  the  mob  in  Berlin  howling  round 
the  British  Embassy  dispelled  any  attraction 
the  German-descended  ambassador  may  have 
felt  for  German  “kultur”.  But  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  ambassador  in  Vienna  was  seen  off 
at  the  station  by  representatives  of  the  Royal 
and  Imperial  Government,  and  did  not  incur 
even  a  rude  word  from  people  in  the  streets. 
Soon  the  contrast  between  Vienna  and  Berlin 
was  again  experienced:  prisoners  of  war  in 
Austria  met  with  none  of  the  misery  and 
humiliation  endured  by  those  who  suffered 
“frightfulness”  under  the  Prussian  Octopus. 

★  ★  * 

The  word  “tradition”  is  sometimes 
employed  to-day  as  if  memories  of  the 
past  were  a  handicap  in  the  present.*  But  let 
us  look  back  to  the  time  when  Austria  stood 


*An  eminent  statesman  of  Renaissance  days  thought  far 
otherwise:  “Observe  diligently  Things  past,  because  they 
throw  great  light  upon  Things  to  Come;  .  .  .  the  same 
Things  do  return,  but  under  divers  names  and  colours: 
And  yet  not  every  man  doth  know  them  again,  but  only 
one  who  is  wise  and  doth  consider  them  diligently.” 

“The  Maxims  of  Francis  Guicciardini  Translated  by 
Emma  Martin,"  London,  1845.  No.  123;  pp.  126-127. 
And  in  our  own  time  the  late  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  declared 
that  “a  nation  which  forgets  its  past  deserves  no  future”. 
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ap  against  Stiltan  SoHman  the  Magnificent 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  “Lord  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  Ma;itcr  of  the  World”, 
when  his  forces  had  ovemm  most  of  Hungary 
We  can  see  something  of  the  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  the  then  Austrian 
ambassador,  Augier  Ghislain  de  Busbecq,  who, 
in  1554,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  dis¬ 
cuss  terms  of  peace:* 

. .  As  when  we  leave  Antwerp  we  meet 
with  all  sorts  of  merchantable  com¬ 
modities  importing  into  the  town,  so  here 
ever  and  anon  there  passed  by  an  abundance 
of  poor  miserable  Christian  slaves,  which 
were  going  to  be  sold  in  markets  to  a 
perpetual  bondage.  There  was  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  age,  old  and  young  were  driven  in 
herds ...  or  else  were  tied  in  a  long  chain . . .” 
He  added  that  the  Turks  were  arrogant,  cruel, 
and  treacherous;  but  that  these  “infidels”  had 
been  able  to  build  up  a  vast  Empire  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  arrogance  but  because  of  their 
eflSciency.  Strength  is  always  strength  even 
when  misapplied,  and  languid  virtue  stands 
scant  hope  of  victory  against  aggression 
resolute  and  organized.  Busbecq  foimd  fault 
with  such  of  his  own  people  as  underrated 
the  enemy  “who  hath  struck  terror  into  the 
whole  world  and  laid  all  waste  before  him”. 
And  this  ambassador’s  forgotten  conclusions 
remain  as  applicable  now  as  when  first 
uttered: 

“Everything  is  established  and  preserved 
by  that  which  raised  it  first . . .  Take  away 
arms,  remove  soldiers,  neglect  discipline, 
and  a  Kingdom  will  either  fall  of  itself,  or 
be  a  prey  to  the  Conqueror.  The  Diadem 
and  Sceptre  doth  not  preserve  the  Majesty 
of  a  Kingdom ...  In  vain  you  wear  the  one 
on  your  head  or  carry  the  other  in  your 
hand  unless  your  sword  be  girt  by  your 
side  .  .  .  Zenophon  says  very  excellently 
that  those  who  are  ready  with  arms  in  their 
hands  have  many  fiiends  and  no  enemies; 
for  all  wiU  fly  to  their  aid  in  doubtful  time 

*nu  Fomr  Epistles  of  A.  G.  Busbequius  Concerning  his 
EnAossj  et  Turkey,  &c.  Done  into  English,  London,  1694, 
pp.  103-X04. 


as  to  a  Castle  of  Refuge,  and  none  will 
oppose  him  when  he  knows  he  has  power 
to  hurt  his  enemy  when  he  pleases.” 

The  combination  of  courtesy  and  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  Busbecq  declined  to  be 
cajoled  by  the  Sultan  into  an  unsatisfactory 
peace,  is  an  education  in  diplomacy.  He  was 
of  the  type  which  helped  to  make  the  old 
Empire  a  constructive  power.  Had  there  been 
such  a  statesman  in  1914,  even  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  might  yet  have  been  saved 
from  embarking  on  a  fatal  war,  for  which  his 
people  and  successor  were  to  be  the  ultimate 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  “Habsburg  Monarchy”  says 
little  of  the  war,  and  not  much  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  he  ends  his  story  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  to  abdicate:  “Withdrawing 
first  from  Vienna  and  soon  from  Austria,  he 
carried  with  him  into  exile  the  last  threads  of 
the  Habsburg  shroud.”  There  is  some  lapse 
of  memory  here:  far  from  relinquishing  hope 
for  the  future,  the  two  attempts  of  the 
Emperor  to  respond  to  invitations  from  his 
subjects  in  Hungary  are  matters  of  history; 
as  also  how  he  was  betrayed  (the  word  is 
harsh  but  precise)  by  the  Regent  Horthy,  who 
as  Admiral  Horthy  had  been  apparendy  loyal, 
but  who  after  being  hoisted  into  the  saddle  as 
Regent  lost  all  wish  to  dismount  in  favour  of 
his  Emperor.  Mr.  Taylor  vehemendy  but 
vaguely  rebukes  the  Austrian  aristocracy  for 
clinging  to  “privileges”.  But  surely  one  of 
the  chief  “privileges”  of  aristocracy  in  nearly 
every  Christian  era  has  been  to  volimteer  for 
the  forefront  of  the  batde.  The  main  reason 
the  Emperor  Charles  had  so  few  defenders 
when  the  crash  came  was  that  over  a  thousand 
members  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  nobility 
had  been  killed  during  the  war. 

The  bibliography  in  the  non-monarchial 
discourse  called  The  Habsburg  Monarchy 
does  not  include  The  Tragedy  of  Charles  of 
Habsburg  by  Baron  Charles  von  Werknumn 
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(Private  Secretary  to  H.  M.  the  late  Emperor  of 
Austria*).  The  translator  observes: 

“Of  all  who  pbyed  prominent  parts  in 
the  war,  probably  none  was  punished  more 
severely  than  the  late  Emperor  Charles  of 
Austria.  Although  guildess  of  any  ofience 
other  than  being  the  heir  of  Frmds  Joseph, 
he  was  pursued  by  the  malignity  of  a  host 
of  enemies.  His  empire  was  taken  from  him 
and  he  was  forced  into  exile,  he  was  twice 
prevented  from  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  his  subjects  and  returning  to  (rule)  his 
Kingdom  of  Hungary:  and  frtiaUy  he  was 
deported  hke  an  imdesirable  aHen  to  the 
island  of  Madeira,  where  he  died  in  great 
poverty. . . .” 

As  that  work  never  had  a  large  drculadon, 
is  long  out  of  print,  and  is  known  to  few,  if 
any,  of  the  younger  generation,  let  us  see 
what  is  there  said  of  the  miseries  that  ensued 
on  the  betrayal  of  the  Sovereign  by  the 
Regent  Horthy  in  1921 : 

‘*The  Emperor  and  Empress  took  shelter 
in  Count  Franz  Estherhazy’s  Casde  where 
they  were  captured  .  .  .  The  night  of 
October  24th  was  one  of  the  blackest  in 
Hungary’s  history.  The  officers  of  the 
Osterburg  battalion  have  left  it  on  record 
that  the  Regent  even  stooped  to  attempted 
murder.  According  to  their  report,  an 
irresponsible  rabble  of  about  120  men  in 
twenty  requisitioned  cars  and  one  lorry, 
was  ordered  by  Captain  Kolonor  Raez  to 
hold  up  the  Kill’s  train  and  put  the  whole 
crowd  of  them  out  of  the  way’ ...  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  was  only  foiled  by  the  decent 
feelings  of  one  of  the  chauffieurs. . . . 

“The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  re¬ 
moved  to  Tihany,  where  they  became 
prisoners  to  the  Entente.  On  October  24, 


*Loodon.  Philip  AHen.  1924.  Translated  by  L  E. 
Loddiart.  The  author  concludes  his  pre&ce  “My  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  write  about  the  life  and  actions  of  the  Emperor 
can  be  revealed  better  by  the  book  itself  than  by  the 
longest  (^Prefuxs.  Let  it  su£Bcc  that  I  served  on  his  staff 
when  he  was  heir  to  the  throne,  as  Chief  of  his  Press 
Intelligence  Bureau  when  he  became  Empenn;;  and  that 
I  did  not  desert  him  when  misfortune  came.” 


the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  had  decided 
to  demand  from  Hungary  the  deposition  of 
her  King,  and  his  arrest  and  banishment 
from  the  country,  under  conditions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Allies.  The  Hungarian 
Government  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  voluntary  and  written  abdication, 
knowing  only  too  well  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  the  King  cannot  be 
deposed.  The  King  refused,  as  indeed  he 
was  bound  to  refuse.’’ 

He  declared,  “As  long  as  God  grants  me 
strength  to  do  my  duty,  I  will  not 
renounce  the  throne  of  Hui^ary  to  which  my 
Coronation  oath  binds  me.  I  will  keep  intact 
the  rights  which  have  descended  to  me  as 
wearer  of  the  Holy  Crown ...  It  is  my  deepest 
conviction  that  dius  only  can  I  adequately 
uphold  the  traditions  and  the  abidii^  interests 
of  the  Hungarian  nation  . . .’’  Protesting 
against  the  order  for  his  deportation,  which 
was  taken  imder  foreign  pressure,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  he  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  British  Danube  flotilla.  “By  the  bws  of 
Hungary,’’  he  said,  “I  have  an  indisputable 
right  to  remain  on  Hungarian  soil’’.  Those 
who  arrai^ed  his  expulsion  “did  not  dare  to 
drag  the  captive  King  through  Hungary  in 
the  broad  light  of  day’’. 

How  their  Imperial  Majesties  were  taken 
away  in  the  British  destroyer  Cardiff,  and 
were  not  even  informed  where  they  were 
going,  and  with  how  little  courtesy  they  were 
treated  must  astound  all  who  used  to  have  a 
high  idea  of  British  chivalry.  Says  Von 
Werkmann: 

“When  Napoleon  was  taken  to  St. 
Helena  he  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  a 
great  company  of  fnends  and  attendants . . . 
(and  also)  he  had  a  buder,  a  steward,  a  cook, 
lackeys,  stable  boys  and  others.  In  1815  the 
expenses  of  his  establishment  were  esd- 
mated  at  f,20,ooo  and  after  he  had  been  on 
the  island  for  only  ten  months,  although  no 
Treaty  of  Peace  had  attempted  to  touch  his 
private  fortune,  he  applied  for  extra 
allowance  of  ^12,000.’’ 
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But  the  Emperor  Charles,  the  innocent  and 
ill-starred  inheritor  of  St  Stephen’s  Crown, 
suffered  humiliations  against  which  let  us 
hope  the  English  of  all  ranks  might  have 
remonstrated,  had  they  known  the  parti¬ 
culars: 

“The  Emperor  was  weak  and  ill  when  he 
came  to  Madeira.  For  two  weeks  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  dragged  from  train  to  train 
and  from  ship  to  ship.  A  dirty  railway 
carriage,  a  Danube  monitor,  a  cockleshell 
of  a  boat,  a  small  cruiser  (destroyer)  un¬ 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  passengen, 
such  was  their  home  for  several  weeks . . . 
The  Emperor,  who  was  a  bad  sailor, 
suffered  terribly  from  seasickness.  He  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go  ashore  but  was  refused. 
At  Gibraltar  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  Church  and  was  refused  that  too,  with 
the  offensive  explanation  that  his  promise 
not  to  escape  could  not  be  relied  upon !’’ 

The  Portuguese  at  Funchal  gave  the 
exiled  Emperor  and  Empress  a  welcome 
suited  to  their  rank;  and  on  frrst  arrival  in 
Madeira,  Empress  Zita  sent  messages  of 
reassurance  to  her  children  then  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  She  had  known  before  the  return  to 
Hungary  that  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby. 
But  “she  kept  the  knowledge  to  herself 
during  the  journey  from  Switzerland,  the 
fight  before  Buda-Pest,  and  her  imprisonment 
in  Hungary  and  on  board  ship.  She  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint  or  fear,  or  a  cry 
of  pain  to  anyone. . . 

“I  regard  it  as  a  crowning  piece  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor’s  gaolers  that  they 
took  away  from  him  all  his  suite  at  a  time 
when  he  who  had  become  so  poor  was  in 
such  need  of  companionship  and  help;  .  .  . 
all  of  us  who  had  been  with  him  in  Switzer¬ 
land  would  gladly  have  foUowed  him  to 
Madeira . . .  But  the  Entente  would  not  hear  of 
it.  .  .  .’’ 

The  manner  in  which  the  Empress  was 
treated  and  the  needless  difficulties  created 
when  she  asked  to  go  to  Switzerland,  where 
her  six-year-old  son  the  Archduke  Robert 


had  to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  are 
a  shocking  revelation  of  official  humanity. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Empress — says  Von 
Werkmann — ^“the  Emperor  suffered  very 
much  during  these  weeks  of  loneliness . . .  and 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
services  of  Count  Almeida,  the  Portuguese 
gendeman  who  went  from  Lisbon  to  Funchal 
to  be  with  him  and  keep  him  company.’’* 

A  LETTER  of  a  lady-in-waiting,  12th 
March,  1922,  relates  that  their  Majesties 
“had  no  money  and  could  no  longer  afford 
to  stay  at  an  expensive  hotel’’.  So  when  a 
local  banker  offiered  them  a  villa  in  the 
mountains  they  gratefully  accepted.  But  the 
constant  fog,  rain  and  damp,  were  the  more 
trying  in  that  for  heating  the  house  there  was 
only  green  wood,  which  smoked,  and  no  hot 
water  for  washing.  The  villa  was  extremely 
damp;  and  to  get  enough  food  seemed 
impossible. 

“The  poor  Emperor  cannot  get  any  meat 
for  his  evening  meal,  only  vegetables  and 
milk  pudding.  .  .  . 

“Worst  of  all.  Her  Majesty  will  be  con¬ 
fined  in  May,  and  will  have  neither  a  mid¬ 
wife  nor  a  proper  doctor.  There  is  only  the 
children’s  nurse  here,  and  she  has  no  ex¬ 
perience  ...  I  am  writing  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  Majesties,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  these  two  innocent  people 
can  have  been  allowed  to  live  here  for  quite 
a  long  time  in  a  totally  inadequate  house  . . . 
In  our  htde  chapel  the  fungus  grows  thick  on 
the  walls.  His  Majesty  has  had  a  severe 


*The  Austrian  writer  did  not  mention  that  Dom  Joao 
d' Almeida  (descended  from  the  famous  Dom  Francisco 
d*  Almeida,  Viceroy  of  Portuguese  India)  had  been  in  his 
youth  an  ofiBcer  in  the  Austrian  Army.  He  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Dom  Miguel  11  Duke  of  Braganca.  Taking 
part  in  Captain  Couceiro’s  Royalist  rising,  he  was 
arrested  at  Chaves  in  Portugal;  and  treated  not  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  but  as  a  criminal,  sentenced  to  solitary 
confinement  for  life.  His  case  led  to  the  discovery  of  other 
tyrannical  sentences  in  Lisbon  and  many  imprisonments 
without  triaL  The  British  Protest  organized  in  early  1913 
by  the  Earl  of  Lytton  and  Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford 
brought  diplomatic  pressure  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners.  The  General  Amnesty  Bill  was  passed  on  die 
aoth  of  February  1914;  in  days  when  the  influence  of 
Britain  abroad  was  Kill  both  powerful  and  humane. 
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catarrh  and  cough  for  weeks”;  and  the 
children  all  were  iH  with  Spanish  influenza. 
At  last,  when  particulars  of  the  condition  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  penetrated  to  the 
outer  world,  it  was  arranged  not  to  move 
them  to  better  quarters  but  only  to  send  the 
former  Court  doctor  to  Funchal:  “But  it  was 
too  late.  The  Emperor  was  sinking  rapidly . . . 
And  while  he  lay  and  struggled  and  suffered, 
he  was  tortured  by  thoughts  of  his  country 
and  by  anxiety  for  the  future  of  those  dear  to 
him.” 

He  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might 
be  buried  in  his  homeland.  But  even  this 
was  denied.  Of  his  fiuieral  in  Madeira  on  the 
5di  April,  1922,  an  Austrian  lady  wrote: 

“It  was  all  so  sad  and  poor  ...  a  small 
plain  coffin  stood  on  the  floor  .  .  .”— but 
his  body  was  dressed  in  his  military  uniform 
and  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  “The 
coffin  was  borne  in  a  small  two-wheeled 
cart  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  drew  . .  . 
A  very  large  crowd  of  people  gathered  in 
firont  of  the  Church.  The  Empress  was 
there  with  the  three  elder  children.  The 
children  are  perfectly  charming  .  .  .”  The 
Empress  “is  a  wonderful  woman.  She  never 
for  one  moment  lost  her  self-control;  nor 
did  the  children.  I  did  not  see  them  cry. 
They  were  just  very  pale  and  sad.  When 
they  left  die  Church  they  bowed  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Empress  spoke  a  few  words  to 
those  who  helped  with  the  funeral.  Hie 
coffin  was  covered  with  the  old  flag  of 
Austria-Himgary,  probably  for  the  last 
time  unfurled  ? . . .” 

The  Emperor  was  thirty-four,  and  the 
Empress  several  years  under  thirty.  The  Muse 
of  History  is  capricious.  There  are  griefs 
woven  into  a  wreath  of  laurels  which  never 
fade.  To  this  day  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
many  still  cherish  the  thought  of  “bonnie 
Prince  Charlie” — though  literary  folk  have 
repeatedly  dragged  into  the  open  the  dismal 
tale  of  his  degraded  last  years.  Upon  the 
Emperor  Charles’s  character  there  is  no  stain. 
The  dishonour  is  to  those  who  treated  him 


and  his  Empress  with  an  insolence  and  in 
humanity  the  more  deplorable  in  contrast  to 
the  gracious  and  unselfish  natures  of  the 
suflerers,  who  in  a  Christian  era  would  have 
commanded  widespread  respect  and  com¬ 
passion. 


SOME  of  us  feel  that  the  rise  of  Hitler  and 
the  horrors  of  the  recent  World  War  were 
not  only  a  nemesis  for  Austro-Hungarian 
weakness  in  allowing  the  blameless  Emperor 
to  be  dethroned,  but  also  that  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  France,  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible.  But  in  excuse  for  the  masses  in  those 
countries  we  may  doubt  whether  they  were 
ever  allowed  to  realize  the  facts. 

Actually,  the  Emperor  Charles  had  never 
ceased  to  hope  that  even  if  he  were  not  fated 
to  a  restoration  his  eldest  son  would  be  called 
to  the  throne.  Nor  was  it  any  secret  in  1922 
that  there  were  men  of  all  ranks  in  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  who  would  have 
welcomed  the  Archduke  Otto,  believing  that 
hereditary  rank  which  God  has  given,  man 
can  only  for  a  while  degrade. 

TO  those  who  recall  traditions  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  brilliant 
civilization  represented  by  Maximilian  I,  the 
decline  and  break  up  of  twentieth  century 
Austria  and  of  Hungary  appears  as  one  of 
those  calamities  the  repercussions  of  which 
caimot  be  fuUy  expressed  in  party  pohtical 
terms.  People  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
time  when  Austria  and  Hungary  not  only 
enjoyed  peace  but  prosperity — when  the 
picturesquely  dad  peasants  sang  at  their  work 
in  the  fields,  and  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  “iron  curtain” — maybe  allowed 
to  regret  that  the  Empire  which  rose  with 
the  Habsburgs  fell  with  the  Habsburgs. 

Recent  appeals  in  the  London  Press  were 
made  by  a  gallant  peer  (who  is  also  a  soldier 
and  V.C.),  for  money  for  counsel  for  the 
defence  of  one  of  England’s  German  foes. 
But  where  in  1919-22  was  any  voice  raised 
in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
who,  had  he  been  permitted,  would  gladly 
have  been  England’s  fnend  t 
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short  Story 

THE  GARDENER 

By  R*  K.  NARAYAN 


The  talkative  man  said: 

aT  the  end  of  a  period  of  gardening 

IJk  you  may  have  flowers  and  fruits  and 
1  ^vegetables  around  you,  but  you  will 
have  lost  your  soul.  It  is  worse  than  drink 
and  women. 

As  you  see  me,  I  am  sure  I  strike  you  very 
favourably,  as  a  fellow  full  of  sense,  good¬ 
ness  and  sympathy.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you 
that  I  come  of  a  family  which  has  possessed 
these  traits  for  ten  generations  now.  And  yet 
there  was  a  time,  a  dark  period  in  my  life, 
when  I  hugged  the  devil.  Now  I  can  sec  how 
people  must  have  quailed  at  the  sight  of  me 
and  prayed  for  some  bUght  to  carry  me  oflf. 
Happily,  all  that  is  an  old  story. 

I  was  working  for  Soil  Foods  Ltd.,  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers.  I  was 
expected  to  persuade  our  peasants  to  use 
chemical  fertilizers  for  their  crops  in  place  of 
cow  dung  and  other  odds  and  ends.  My  area 
was  Malgudi  district. 

Living  is  cheap  in  Malgudi  and  for  twenty 
rupees  I  secured  a  beaud^  bungalow  with  a 
good  compound  (ah,  that  was  my  ruin)  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  town.  I  engaged  a  cook 
and  a  servant  and  I  was  on  the  whole  very 
happy  and  contented. 

For  amiability,  good  fellowship,  and 
generosity,  my  name  became  a  byword  in 
the  town.  My  gate  was  always  open  and 
vagrants  and  beggars,  visiton  and  cows, 
freely  came  in,  went  about  and  did  what  they 
Hked.  Some  slept  in  the  shady  comers  of  the 
compound;  some  even  came  up  to  the 
veranda  and  some  unknown  persons  even 
lived  in  the  shed.  The  sight  of  them  always 
made  me  happy,  and  if  I  did  not  share  my 
food  with  them  it  was  because  I  could  not 
afford  it. 

My  work  was  light,  and  in  course  of  time 


I  turned  to  gardening.  One  morning  I  shced 
out  my  compound  into  several  beds  and 
plots,  and  shooed  off  all  my  unknown  ffiends. 

I  told  them  if  they  showed  themselves  again, 

I  would  call  in  the  police. 

A  person  like  me  who  loved  all  animate 
and  inanimate  things  suddenly  realize  that 
the  scheme  of  the  universe  was  opposed  to 
all  my  most  cherished  plam.  When  I  sowed 
the  tiny  seeds  of  brinjals  and  saw  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  about  twenty  thousand  small  ants 
had  opened  a  camp  on  the  plot,  I  paused, 
and  frowned  to  reflect — probably  the  first 
frown  in  my  life.  I  removed  the  camp  as 
gently  as  possible  to  another  place.  But  the 
next  morning  they  were  back  there,  and  for 
yards  around  every  ant  in  the  area  carried  a 
dny  seed  in  its  mouth.  At  the  sight  I  felt 
something  sUpping  within  me.  I  went  in. 
Water  was  boiling  in  a  kettle.  I  brought  the 
kettle  down  and  poured  the  water  on  the  ant 
camp,  and  felt  relieved  at  the  sight  of  their 
small  red  bodies  bleaching  and  curling  up. 
Thereafter  I  slaughtered  ants  wherever  I  saw 
them.  Remember,  I  would  not  have  hurt 
any  living  creature  till  then. 

Next  I  turned  my  attention  to  sparrows. 
These  feathered  fiiends  of  man  subsist  on 
germinating  seeds.  They  usually  wait  in 
flocks  near  every  garden  plot,  watch  for  soft 
white  sprouts  to  ^ow  themselves  above  die 
earth,  and  then  nip  them  off  with  their  dny 
beaks.  The  few  seeds  that  I  saved  from  the 
ants  ended  their  career  in  die  gizzards  of 
these  birds.  I  had  a  gun  licence.  One  day  I 
sat  up  with  my  gun  in  the  veranda,  opened 
fire,  and  mounted  a  few  trophies  on  bamboo 
poles  as  a  warning  to  all  sparrowkind. 

I  told  you  I  had  a  servant.  He  had  a  son 
about  seven  years  old.  He  was  an  attractive 
youngster  with  a  perfeedy  flat  nose  andacom- 
plexion  of  ebony;  and  the  dirt  of  a  dustbin 
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was  on  him.  He  was  my  best  fiicnd  in  the 
locality.  The  fellow  owned  a  sniall  iron  hoop 
and  he  spent  his  waking  hours  pushing  it 
about.  But  I  encouraged  him  to  come  and 
play  in  the  &ont  compound. 

There  I  had  now  planted  some  jasmine 
cuttings,  roses,  and  some  gorgeous  annuals. 

I  suddenly  realized  that  the  youngster  was 
a  danger  to  civiUzation.  The  change  of  the 
place  from  a  wilderness  to  a  well-ordered 
garden  did  not  at  all  strike  him  as  a  matter 
worth  a  man’s  notice.  He  went  about  pushing 
his  hoop  as  before.  I  warned  him  to  keep  off 
the  front  compound  and  to  confrne  his 
activities  to  an  uncultivated  comer  of  the 
back  yard.  The  next  day  I  saw  marks  of  tiny 
feet  on  the  bed  of  annuals,  and  I  hunted  him 
down  and  shouted  at  him.  On  the  third  day 
I  discovered  that  the  fellow  would  not  miss 
for  anything  the  thrill  of  running  precariously 
on  the  edge  of  cultivated  plots.  And  so,  when 
the  boy  was  away,  I  gathered  some  thorns 
and  strewed  them  on  the  edge  of  the  flower 
beds.  I  sat  in  the  veranda  and  watched,  and 
when  the  boy  came  and  collapsed  with  a 
howl  on  the  geranium  plot,  leaving  his  hoop 
to  roll  away,  I  felt  triumphant.  I  went  over 
to  him  and  gently  kicked  him.  The  boy 
stood  gazing  at  me,  quite  baffled  by  my  new 
manner.  I  dragged  him  by  the  ear  to  the  gate 
and  pushed  him  out,  and  threw  his  iron  hoop 
afrer  him.  The  hoop  must  have  hit  him  some¬ 
where,  for  his  lather  came  later  and  said  that 
some  beast  had  hurt  his  son  with  iron.  I  told 
the  man  that  I  would  crack  his  son’s  skull 
if  he  came  near  my  garden  again.  He  had 
been  an  ideal  servant  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
prince  and  the  efficiency  of  a  machine,  but 
he  loved  his  son  dearly;  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  see  my  head  broken  frrst.  I  dismissed 
him  on  the  spot.  He  spread  the  rumour  that 
I  drank  heavily;  and  I  could  not  get  another 
servant  at  any  price.  After  this  I  did  not  Uve, 
as  you  will  presently  see,  very  long  in  Mal- 
gudi;  but  the  few  months  I  stayed  there,  I 
cleaned  my  shoes,  swept  my  house,  and  in 
various  other  ways  acquired  self-reliance. 

Mark  my  progress.  I  have  told  you  that 


in  the  pre-gardening  days  my  gates  were 
always  open.  In  those  days,  about  twenty- 
four  cows  at  a  time  could  be  seen  in  my 
compound,  grazing  the  God-given  grass.  I 
loved  to  see,  in  the  languid  afternoons,  white 
cows  munching  grass,  and  the  cowboys  doz¬ 
ing  under  the  margosa  tree.  It  was  a  picture 
that  produced  in  me  a  certain  spiritual 
satisfaction.  Afrer  I  became  a  gardener,  | 
naturally  I  had  to  forego  this  pleasure. 

But  it  hit  the  cows  as  well  as  their  ownen 
hard. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  milkmen  in  our 
country  own  cows  but  not  food  or  shelter 
for  them.  In  the  ofif-hours  the  animals  are 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  They 
lounge  in  the  market  place,  promenade  the 
busy  thoroughfares,  and  try  the  gate  of 
every  bungalow  in  the  town  and  live  mostly 
on  gardens. 

Now,  every  day  I  had  to  carry  out  a  big 
cattle-drive  in  my  place.  There  were  gaps  in 
the  lantana  fencing  and  my  gate  was  weak, 
and  cows  invaded  my  compound.  I  chased  | 
them  out  and  many  a  Malgudi  cow  bore 
the  mark  of  my  stick  on  its  back.  Remember, 

I  am  a  Hindu,  and  the  cow  is  very  sacred  to 
me!  I  strengthened  the  fencing  and  secured 
the  gate  with  heavy  bolts.  This  kept  the  cows 
out  during  the  day;  but  early  in  the  morning, 

I  saw  hoof  marks  in  my  garden,  and  plants 
that  had  stood  yards  high  on  the  previous 
evening  would  now  be  mere  stumps  at 
groimd  level.  I  sat  up  one  night  in  the  dark 
veranda  and  watched.  The  milkmen  came  | 
at  dead  of  night,  jumped  over  the  gate,  drew  | 

the  bolt  back,  let  the  cows  in,  shut  the  gate 
again,  and  went  away.  Early  in  the  morning, 
at  milking  time,  they  took  the  cows  out  and 
closed  the  gate  before  going.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  evidently  considered  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
not  seeing  the  cows  and  they  of  not  letting  | 
their  cows  starve.  When  I  caught  them,  I  | 
meted  out  punishment,  in  several  ways:  sent  ( 
the  cows  to  the  Municipal  pound,  kicked  the  j 
cow-owners  when  they  came  to  beg  that  I 
it  should  not  be  done,  and  lodged  a  police  I 
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THE  GARDENER 


complaint,  so  that  they  were  kicked  by  the 
police,  too. 

r  Lastly,  through  a  gap  in  the  fencing,  my 
compound  served  as  as  short  cut  between  a 
nearby  village  and  the  local  law  courts.  A 
^  foot-track  ran  through  the  compound  and  it 
was  much  in  use.  I  had  first  permitted  the 
custom  to  have  its  way  because  the  sight  of 
I  people  passing  from  village  to  the  court 
made  me  happy. 

Now  I  put  up  boards  on  all  sides  warning 
'  trespassers  and  closed  the  gap  in  the  fencing. 
But  the  percentage  of  literacy  in  our  country 
is  low  and  it  does  not  take  much  time  to 

*  make  gaps  in  fences.  The  trespassers  gathered 
the  harvests  of  my  garden  and  walked  on 
the  seedlings.  For  a  week  I  kept  shouting  at 

*  them,  and  then  lost  my  head  one  day  and 
ran  after  two  village  litigants.  1  went  for 
them  with  such  a  war-whoop  that  they 

*  started  running.  I  chased  them  down  the 
road  and  kicked  and  rolled  them  in  the  dust. 

!The  litigants  staggered  to  the  courts  with 
contusions  and  bruises.  Their  lawyers  sug¬ 
gested  a  suit  for  assault  as  a  profitable  line  of 
action.  The  owners  of  the  cows  had  also  got 
in  touch  with  the  lawyers  and  further  suits 
5  for  assault  were  hatched. 

!  There  were  one  or  two  police  cases  against 
me  for  assault  and  about  three  suits  for 
I  damages.  They  took  up  all  my  time  and 
most  of  my  savings. 

These  cases  brought  me  such  notoriety 
)  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
town  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  me.  The 
town  had  never  known  such  a  drunkard  and 
bully  .  .  . 

This  reputation  naturally  affected  my 
business.  My  average  daily  sales  till  now  had 
been  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  but  now  it  had  gradually  shrunk 
to  about  fifty. 

I  The  plot  I  cherished  most  was  one  con¬ 
taining  about  ten  Shoe-Flower  plants.  They 
were  a  special  variety — the  purple  kind  with 
a  double  row  of  petals.  I  had  secured  them 


with  great  difficulty  from  one  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers.  These  plants  were  coming  up  quite 
well,  but  somehow  I  felt  that  they  were  not 
growing  fast  enough.  Caught  by  a  sudden 
experimental  mood,  one  day,  I  mixed  in 
their  soil  an  ounce  of  Palitate,  a  special 
preparation  of  our  company’s  for  gardens. 
And  four  days  later  there  were  only  ten 
charred  stumps  in  that  plot. 

I  believe  I  cried  a  little.  I  squatted  under 
a  tree  and  sat  brooding.  The  postman  came 
and  gave  me  a  letter.  It  was  from  my  office, 
containing  scathing  references  to  my  recent 
work  and  demanding  an  explanation.  This 
was  not  an  auspicious  moment  for  my  office 
to  send  me  that  letter.  I  went  in  and  wrote 
a  reply  informing  my  employers  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  gullability  of  the  public, 
that  it  would  not  go  on  giving  money  in 
exchange  for  blights  like  Palitate-,  and  that 
the  company  had  better  change  its  name 
from  Soil  Foods  to  Soil  Poisons  Ltd. 

Next  day  I  received  a  wire  summoning 
me  to  the  Head  Office.  I  knew  the  end  had 
come. 

I  sat  under  a  tree  and  held  a  review  of  my 
activities.  I  saw  where  I  was  (and  why)  verv 
clearly. 

I  looked  about  the  garden.  I  had  created  a 
feast  for  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue. 
The  plants  ached  with  their  load  of  flowers 
and  fruits  .  .  . 

I  took  a  stout  stick  and  laid  about  me. 
In  about  half  an  hour  there  was  not  one 
plant  standing  vertically  in  the  compound. 
I  went  to  the  gate  and  threw  it  wide  open. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  cows  waiting  out¬ 
side.  I  invited  them  in.  They  had  apparently 
been  starving  for  a  long  time. 

I  lost  my  job.  I  secured  another  only  after 
two  years  of  intense  travail — that  is  another 
story.  I  shall  close  this  with  a  moral;  if  you 
see  only  dry  grass  in  your  compound,  leave 
it  alone;  never  try  to  grow  brinjals  or  roses 
in  its  place. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  THE 
FISCAL  MACHINE 

By  COLLIN  BROOKS 


Leaders  of  all  parties,  their  more 
sophisticated  followers  and,  certainly, 
all  senior  officials  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments,  are  vividly  aware  that  behind  the 
dust-cloud  of  dialectics  and  beyond  the 
mocking  mirages  of  partlzan  wishful  think¬ 
ing,  lies  a  grim  reality — the  possible,  or,  as 
some  would  hold,  the  Inevitable,  economic 
collapse  of  Great  Britain  In  1952,  or  shortly 
afterwards.  That  catastrophe  might  take  one 
of  two  forms.  By  the  failure  to  provide  dollar 
repayments,  Britain  might  find  herself  short 
of  essential  foods  for  her  awkwardly  pocketed 
fifty  millions  of  citizens  and  without  necessary 
raw  materials  to  support  her  Industries.  That 
would  mean  literal,  not  metaphorical,  star¬ 
vation  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  people, 
with  attendant  civic  disruption  and  Inter¬ 
necine  warfare.  It  would  mean  the  successful 
creation  of  that  social  chaos  which  Is  the 
precursor  of  Communism.  The  other  form 
which  catastrophe  might  take  would  be 
economic  helotry  to  the  United  States,  as 
the  unpleasant  alternative  to  helotry  In  the 
political  and  military  sphere  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics. 

But  there  Is  another  doom  to  which  we 
drive  steadily  forward  which  Is  not  as  vivid 
even  In  the  Imaginations  of  tutored  minds. 
It  Is  that  of  a  fiscal  collapse.  It  Is  an  open 
question  whether  State  Socialism  as  we  know 
It  under  the  Attlee,  Menshevik,  Government, 
can  for  very  long  continue  without  a  com¬ 
plete  breakdown  In  our  financial  machinery. 

Before  1945  there  was  a  prevailing  myth 
that  the  SoclaUsts  had  ready  mature  plans 
for  the  creation  of  a  Socialist  State.  The 
Webbs  had.  Indeed,  years  before  the  Attlee 
triumph,  produced  a  formidable  tome  des¬ 


cribing  what  kind  of  a  State  that  would  be. 
Once  the  Socialists  were  In  office,  the  myth 
was  exploded,  the  Webbs’  great  work  for¬ 
gotten.  Even  an  ardent  Socialist  Minister 
could  confess  that  plans  for  nationalization 
had  not  been  properly  “thought  out’’.  In 
consequence,  the  Attlee  Government— rln  Its 
necessary  haste — Imposed  upon  Great  Britain 
the  beginnings  of  a  Socialist  State,  but  took 
no  steps  to  provide  a  fiscal  machine  for  Its 
administration.  They  tried,  as.  Indeed,  Lloyd- 
George  had  done  thirty  years  earlier,  to 
administer  a  Socialist  State  with  a  financial 
and  Parliamentary  machine  created  originally 
for  a  feudal  purpose  and  later  adapted. 
Ineptly,  for  the  uses  of  Free  Enterprise 
Capltahsm.  There  can  be  only  one  result  of 
this  endeavour.  The  result  must  be  disaster. 

In  fiscal  theory,  to  take  the  matter  at 
Its  simplest,  the  faithful  Commons  are 
the  watchdogs  of  State  expenditure.  That  the 
faithful  Commons  shall  not  be  provoked,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  always  had 
the  role  of  a  kind  of  domestic  watchdog 
over  his  spending  colleagues.  Under  Pitt, 
Peel  and  Gladstone,  even,  perhaps,  under 
Harcourt,  the  exchequer  cloth  governed  the 
cut  of  the  coat.  It  was  an  admirable  system 
for  as  long  as  the  function  of  Government 
was  little  more  than  to  preserve  law  and  order 
(which  included  the  provision  of  defence) 
and  preserve  the  sanctity  of  contract.  Once 
the  function  extended  beyond  that,  and 
included  first  the  taxing  of  the  citizenry  to 
pay  for  lavish  social  services  and  next  various 
trading  adventures,  all  liable  to  loss,  the 
system  could  not  be  sustained.  We  have  seen 
in  the  past  few  months  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
an  allegedly  strong  Chancellor  forbidding 
further  supplementaries,  only  to  find  twenty 
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Departments  clamouring  for  new  subven¬ 
tions  to  the  tune  of  more  than  148,000,000 
ab(  ve  their  original  estimates. 

The  Crippsian  dilemma  is  extreme.  If  the 
extra  estimates  are  not  accepted  and  met, 
the  whole  Socialistic  scheme,  including  the 
Welfare  State,  breaks  down:  if  they  are 
accepted  and  met,  the  country  must  find  a 
new  volume  of  taxes  in  addition  to  that  load 
which  every  bank  chairman  this  year  has 
testified  is  already  too  great  if  British  industry 
is  to  maintain  a  successful  export  drive  and  the 
nation  is  to  regain  solvency. 

Sir  Stafford  said,  during  his  electioneering, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  taxation.  It  now 
seems  that  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  abstain 
from  increasing  taxation.  But  if  taxation  is 
not  reduced — say  those  best  qualified  to 
diagnose  our  situation — the  nation’s  exertions 
towards  a  restored  solvency,  and  the  hope 
of  prosperity,  will  go  for  nothing. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  himself  has  declared 
that  Britain’s  need  now  is  for  a  deflationary 
trend  without  an  actual  deflationary  policy. 
While  the  spending  Departments  continue 
to  take  purchasing  power  off  the  citizens, 
many  of  whom  would  not  exercise  it,  many 
of  whom  would  apply  it  to  the  increase  of 
capital  goods  and  not  to  the  decrease  of 
consumer  goods,  and  while  those  Depart¬ 
ments  then  apply  that  purchasing  power  to 
reckless  expenditure,  largely  on  consumer 
goods,  there  can  be  no  deflationary  trend. 
There  can  only  be  a  stimulus  to  inflation. 
The  progress  of  inflation  means — it  is  elemen¬ 
tary — a  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
every  pound  which  the  Government  takes 
from  industry  and  the  earning  citizen:  that 
in  its  turn  must  mean  successive  deficits  and 
successive  increase  of  tax  rates.  This  inevit¬ 
ability  of  increased  handicaps  and  deterrents 
must,  in  its  turn,  mean  a  diminishing  ability 
to  meet  the  tax  demand.  What  must  then 
happen  to  Britain  as  a  State  is  what  happened 
to  Poplar  as  a  Municipality — a  bankrupt 
Administration.  But  whereas  Poplar  had  the 
State  to  fall  back  upon,  Britain  will  have  no 
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recourse  except  a  further  appeal  to  outside 
aid,  which  may  be  denied  or  may  be  granted 
on  very  onerous  terms,  terms  affecting  both 
defence  and  diplomacy,  and  certainly  affect¬ 
ing  Sovereignty. 

IR  STAFFORD  has  also  admitted  that 
there  is  only  one  area  of  taxation  which 
can  now  be  more  thoroughly  exploited  by 
an  avaricious  Chancellor,  pressed  by  spend¬ 
thrift  colleagues,  and  that  is  in  the  range  of 
imposts  known  collectively  and  colloquially 
as  the  Death  Duties.  Here,  the  danger  from 
Socialist  finance  is  as  familiar  as  it  is  frighten¬ 
ing.  Ever  since  Sir  William  Harcourt  in 
1894,  with,  oddly  enough,  the  expert  help 
of  the  then  young  Alfred  Milner,  created  the 
first  death  duties,  the  State  has  unblushingly 
dissipated  private  capital  to  apply  it  as  State 
Revenue.  Nothing  could  be  more  vicious. 
Much  research  since  the  days  of  Stamp  has 
been  devoted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  dis¬ 
integration  and  re-aggregation  of  fortunes; 
it  would  need  not  economists  but  psychia¬ 
trists  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  inability 
of  politicians  and  their  attendant  bureaucrats 
to  realize  that  capital  once  disintegrated  and 
used  as  revenue  takes  long  to  coagulate  again 
even  when  the  possession  of  “capital”  is 
encouraged  or  even  permitted.  Aggregations 
of  capital  are  neither  permitted  nor  encour¬ 
aged  under  State  Socialism,  which  almost 
regards  capital  accretions  aj  a  capital  offence. 

In  the  final  analysis,  all  tax  yield  comes 
from  industry,  no  matter  what  or  how 
devious  are  the  channels  by  which  it  reaches 
the  Exchequer.  Adam  Smith’s  memorable 
rules  for  sound  taxation  still  remain  un¬ 
changed.  One  was  that  a  tax  which  sheds  too 
much  of  its  yield  between  payment  and 
receipt  is  intrinsically  a  bad  tax.  By  its 
methods  of  assessment  and  collection,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  privately  paid  assessors  and 
collectors  who  arc  the  servants  of  industry  in 


the  counting  houses  where  P.A.Y.E.  is  j 
handled,  and  including  the  hordes  of  official 
accountants  and  “counter-battery”  accoun¬ 
tants  who  at  great  cost  battle  against  each 
other  for  small  adjustments,  the  present  tax 
system  as  a  whole  stamps  itself  as  the  very 
method  of  squeezing  industry  to  pamper  the 
State  that  Adam  Smith  would  most  heartily 
have  denounced.  If  it  is  not  reformed  it  will 
play  a  large  part  in  creating  that  fiscal  chaos, 
which,  again,  cannot  be  better  described  than 
as  the  breakdown  of  the  Administrative 
machine. 

ANY  of  us  would  go  to  the  stake  on  ' 
the  proposition  that  no  State  could  ( 
possibly  perform  with  success  the  functions  I 
which  have  been  imposed  by  State  Socialism  | 
on  our  State.  That,  at  least,  may  be  arguable.  * 
What  seems  certain  is  that  our  particular  | 
kind  of  State,  built  haphazardly  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  expedient  additions  and  hasty 
adaptations  on  a  very  narrow  original  base, 
cannot  do  so.  Under  any  fiscal  system  feck¬ 
less  and  unchecked  unfruitful  expenditure 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  very  necessaries 
of  industry  would  lead  eventually  to  ruin: 
under  our  system,  devised  merely  to  collect 
and  apply  a  severely  limited  amount  of 
finance  to  few  and  well-defined  purposes,  that 
ruin  must  be  speedy. 

It  must  be  the  more  speedy  when  those 
who  strive  to  administer  such  a  system  for 
wide  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  meant 
are  inept,  which  is  an  oblique  way  of  saying 
that  if  and  when  the  fiscal  breakdown  comes 
Ministers  such  as  the  academic  Strachey  and 
the  demagogic  Bevan  will  not  be  its  prime  j 
causes,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  true  cause.  , 
The  true  cause  of  the  impending  collapse  is 
the  Socialist  mind,  which  will  not,  or  cannot,  j 
regard  finance  as  a  technical  instrument,  but 
persists  in  thinking  of  it  and  using  it  as  a 
politico-sociological  weapon. 
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The  administration  of  estates  and  trusts 
is  an  arduous  and  specialised  task.  It 
imposes  a  burden  on  individuals,  not  only 
because  of  the  demands  it  makes  on  their  time,  but  also  because 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  it  carries. 

Lloyds  Bank  offers  you  the  benefit  of  the  executor  and  trustee 
organisation  which  it  has  built  up  over  the  last  forty  years. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  this  service,  Branches  of  the  Executor 
and  Trustee  Department  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Le,  LLOYDS  BANK  ^ 

look  after  your  interests 
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LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM  | 

Edited  by  CHRISTOPHER  SYKES  l 

ENEMIES  OF  PROMISE* 

By  BASIL  HARVEY 


This  admirable  study  of  a  man  whose 
charm,  vitality  and  high  talent  lent  to  his 
failure  the  appearance  of  success  is  absorbingly 
interesting  until  the  author  has  carried  us  with 
him  two  thirds  of  the  distance,  when  he 
perpetrates  the  statement:  “We  often  think 
that  we  are  conquering  society,  when  in  fact 
we  are  adapting  ourselves  to  its  remorseless 
vulgarity,  its  fathomless  destruction  of  our 
own  idealism.”  Much  may  be  forgiven  a 
biographer  defending  the  reputation  of  an 
admired  elder  brother,  but  it  remains  futile 
to  blame  society  for  our  capitulation  to  its 
less  estimable  characteristics  or  to  seek  a 
cosmic  explanation  of  individual  defeat. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  of  splendid 
gifts  who,  denied  social  or  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  set  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
to  shape  “his  life  as  an  architect  plans  a 
house”.  Encumbered  by  supposed  family 
skeletons,'  embarrassed  by  his  first  name 
“  Alphonse  ”  (which,  in  later  years,  he 
improved  to  “Alroy”),  and  deprived  of 
parental  backing  at  an  early  age  A.  J.,  as  he 
liked  to  be  called,  had  achieved  the  position 
of  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  First  Edition 
Club  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one.  The 
distinction  was  not  so  great  as  might  appear, 
but  it  was  evidence  of  enterprise  and  courage 
in  a  boy  whose  father,  having  failed  as 
auctioneer  and  ruined  himself  as  racehorse 
owner,  now  lost  money  on  a  small  hotel  at 
Brighton.  A.  J’s  salary  was  ^4  a  week, 
the  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  his  residence  in 
Clapham. 

Unhappily,  the  Club  brought  him  into 
contact  with  those  interested  in  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  literature  rather  than  in  literature 

*  A.  J.  A.  Symons  :  His  Life  and  Speculations.  By  Julian 
Symons.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  i$s. 


itself,  and,  more  unfortunately,  enabled  him  [■ 
to  make  acquaintance  among  the  rich  and  I 
titled.  When  his  Club  was  removed  to  I 
Bloomsbury  and  seemed  promising  of  success,  f 
he  married  a  talented  dress-designer  whom  f 
he  had  met  when  in  the  Artists’  Rifles, 
revealing  a  rather  odd  sense  of  what  was  j 
appropriate  to  a  honeymoon  by  inviting  ; 
friends  to  join  them  on  a  yacht.  Soon  A.  J. 
was  entertaining  friends  at  home,  cultivating 
dining-out  acquaintances,  advising  George 
Moore  and  planning  “A  Select  Bibliography 
and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Nineties, 
with  Notes  on  their  Authors”,  a  work  which 
was  to  be  a  recurrent  theme  throughout  his 
life,  but  which,  though  frequently  advertised, 
was  never  completed. 

In  addition,  he  was  gambling  and,  as  friends 
suggested,  playing  to  win.  His  charm,  talent 
and  vivacity  offset  in  large  measure  his  sense 
of  social  insecurity,  which  he  sought  to 
conquer  by  joining  a  distinguished  club.  His 
resignation,  when  reprimanded  for  entertain¬ 
ing  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  there,  was  an  act  of  i 
courage,  compensated  when,  with  the  title  , 
“Brother  Speculator”,  he  was  made  a  ( 
member  of  a  dining  club  named  “Ye  Sette  of  j 
Odd  Volumes”,  one  of  the  tiresome  jokes 
that  attract  the  sycophants  of  literature.  The 
papers  he  read  to  the  Sette  were  his  first 
successful  hterary  productions;  the  friend¬ 
ships  he  made  led  to  habits  of  extravagance; 
his  introduction  to  Andre  Simon  brought  j 
about  the  Wine  and  Food  Society,  where  he  i 
gave  to  headwaiters  what  was  meant  for  1 
mankind.  | 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  | 
the  First  Edition  Club,  with  the  Book- 
Collector’s  Quarterly,  make  entertaining  i 
reading.  Charitably  viewed,  A.  J.  was  guilty  | 
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The  missing  volume 

ONE  of  the  most  important  volumes  in  the  Social 
History  of  England  has  —  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes  —  yet  to  be  written.  It  will  deal  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Housewife  and  the  way  her  life  has  been  transformed 
by  the  introduction  of  scientific  labour-saving  devices. 
Naturally  enough,  this  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
Hoover  Limited,  since  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  this 
Twentieth  Century  any  two  mechanical  appliances  have  done 
more  to  ease  the  lot  of  the  housewife  than  the  Hoover  Cleaner 
and  the  Hoover  Electric  Washing  Machine.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  Hoover  F.H.P.  Electric  Motors  are  used  in 
many  other  domestic  appliances. 

It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  if  the  missing 
volume  ever  comes  to  be  written,  a  special  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  activities  of  Hoover  Limited. 

HOOVER  LIMITED 

Factories  at 

PERIVALE,  GREENFORD,  MIDDLESEX  •  CAMBUSLANG,  SCOTLAND 
MERTHYR  TYDFIL,  SOUTH  WALES  •  HIGH  WYCOMBE,  BUCKS. 
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only  of  optimism,  but  his  ventures  ended  in 
financial  loss  to  his  backers.  Our  interest 
remains  lively,  since  still  he  is  a  young  man  of 
immense  potentiality.  His  life  of  H.  M. 
Stanley,  the  first  fruit  of  his  resolve  at  last  to 
make  a  literary  career,  earned  him  only  the 
advance  on  royalties  and  was  followed  by 
The  Quest  for  Corvo,  the  solid,  graceful  and 
infinitely  promising  achievement  by  which 
he  is  remembered. 

Thereafter,  Symons’  career  was  a  dazzling 
declension;  uncompleted  projects;  splendid 
dishes;  fine  wines;  a  country  house  where 
guests  were  expected  to  display  accomplish¬ 
ments  redounding  to  the  credit  of  their  host; 
the  collection  of  musical  boxes;  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  every  sort  of  rubbish  that  might  fill 
the  emptiness  deriving  from  the  stifling  of  his 
creative  talent.  His  marriage  was  wrecked,  a 
love  affair  petered  out,  and  it  is  almost  a 
relief  to  read  of  his  death  early  in  the  war. 
The  pathos  of  this  story  of  a  young  man 
whose  great  gifts  were  inhibited  always  by  a 
sense  of  inferiority  occasioned  by  his  having 
been  bom  a  Jew  and  apprenticed  in  youth  to 
a  furrier,  and  by  a  consequent  fear  of  vul¬ 
garity  should  he  give  free  expression  to  his 
emotions  in  “fictional  works  whose  course 
would  be  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own 
taste  and  judgment”,  could  have  attained  the 
stature  of  tragedy  had  its  author  been  less 
concerned  to  maintain  a  detachment  that 
inhibits  his  own  tenderness. 


CYCLE  OF  HUMANISM 

The  Drama  of  Atheist  Humanism.  By 
Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J.  Sheed  and  Ward.  1 55. 

ICHOLAS  BERDYAEV  has  empha¬ 
sized  in  more  than  one  book  that 
humanism,  as  it  became  anti-religious,  be¬ 
came  essentially  anti-human.  As  Father 
Lubac  says,  “We  are  confronted  with  what 
Nicholas  Berdyaev  has  rightly  called  ‘the 
self-destruction  of  humanism.’  We  are  prov¬ 


ing  by  experience  that  ‘where  there  is  no 
God,  there  is  no  man  either.’  ” 

The  term  “humanism”  was  first  used  to 
denote  that  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  which 
was  a  revolt  against  scholastic  theology,  and 
it  implied  especially  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
thought  of  Rome  and  Greece;  but  it  was 
rarely  in  actual  revolt  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  although  giving  much  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Reformation.  It  was  witli 
Nietzsche  and  Comte  that  humanism  became 
definitely  antitheist,  and  hostility  to  God  was 
perhaps  the  only  emotional  belief  to  which 
Nietzsche  adhered  with  complete  consis¬ 
tency.  Father  Lubac’s  study  of  Comte  is  of 
special  interest  because  the  father  of  posi¬ 
tivism  is  so  little  known.  It  was  Comte  who 
elevated  atheistic  humanism  into  a  religion 
with  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  which 
should  regulate  the  worship  of  the  “Great 
Being,”  a  sort  of  personalization  of  deper¬ 
sonalized  Humanity.  For  Comte  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  all  in  the  Catholic  Church  except  its 
Christianity.  He  has  supplied  the  material  for 
those  who  make  of  communism  a  religion. 

Of  Dostoievski,  Father  Lubac  says  “he  is 
human  because  he  is  Christian  .  .  .  His  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  genuine;  it  is,  at  bottom,  the 
Christianity  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  this 
Christianity  which,  reaching  beyond  his 
great  gifts  as  a  psychologist,  lends  so  much 
depth  to  his  vision  of  man”.  He  does  not 
shirk  Dostoievski’s  great  story,  “The  Grand 
Inquisitor,”  saying  that  this  figure  is  the 
most  prophetic  of  all  those  begotten  of  his 
genius.  Contending  that  man  can  be  happy 
only  if  relieved  of  the  burden  of  freedom, 
the  Inquisitor  “  combines  the  type  of  the 
socialist  and  the  type  of  the  superman”. 
Father  Lubac  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Andre  Gidc  in  showing  how  Dostoievski 
was  the  prophet  of  the  way  revolutionary 
technique  was  to  develop  and  impose  itself 
The  movement  away  from  God  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Feuerbach,  Comte  and  Nietzsche, 
the  counter-movement  towards  God  by 
Kierkegaard  and  Dostoievski,  but  the  book 
is  far  from  being  a  mere  sequence  of  the  five 
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“Quality  First”  Morris 
is  in  a  new  and  higher 
class  of  its  own 


The  Quality  First 


Morris  Oxford  Saloon  £427  (plus  £1 19,7.3  Purchase  Tax). 
Priority  must  be  given  to  exports. 
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The  modern  Morris  has  put  low  cost 
motoring  into  a  higher  quality  class. 
When  next  you  see  one,  note  its  better 
finish  inside  and  out.  When  it  moves 
off  observe  how  quietly  and  quickly  its 
owner  is  in  top  and  away !  He  is  driving 
a  car  that  has  been  built  to  a  “  Quality 
First”  specification  through  and  through. 
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characters  who  arc  often  surprisingly  inter¬ 
twined,  the  author  especially  finding  strange 
affinities  between  Nietzsche  and  Dostoievski. 
It  is  a  book  that  sends  one  back  to  the  writers 
described. 

Brian  Lunn. 

Novels 

There’s  No  Home.  Alexander  Baron.  Cape. 
95.  6d. 

Dear  Life.  H.  E.  Bates.  Michael  Joseph. 
75.  6d. 

Faster  !  Faster  !  Patrick  Bair.  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  gs.  6d. 

The  Grass  is  Singing.  Doris  Lessing.  Michael 
Joseph.  95.  6d. 

Man  in  Ebony.  Denys  Craig.  Victor  Gollancz. 
85.  6d. 

LEXANDER  BARON,  who  wrote 
perhaps  the  best  novel  about  the  ordinary 
English  soldier  in  the  last  war,  has  now  joined 
the  many  novelists  writing  about  the  war  in 
Italy.  Like  From  the  City,  from  the  Plough, 
There’s  No  Home  is  marked  by  a  deep 
sympathy  which  never  slackens  into  senti¬ 
mentality.  The  action  takes  place  during 
one  of  those  lulls  in  action  while  a  group 
of  soldiers  is  resting  in  a  small  Sicilian  town. 
The  soldiers,  of  course,  “fraternize,”  though 
not  with  the  violent  sexuality  described 
by  the  American  commentators.  The  captain, 
a  man  of  the  type  that  is  liberated 
by  war  from  the  trammels  of  civilian 
respectability,  takes  his  pleasure  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis,  but  most  of  the  men  seek  the 
illusion  of  affection.  The  central  episode  con¬ 
cerns  Sergeant  Craddock,  a  radio  mechanic 
with  a  wife  and  child  in  Slough,  and  Graziella, 
a  young  Sicilian  woman  whose  husband  has 
“disappeared”  in  the  fighting  in  northern 
Italy.  The  development  of  their  relation  from 
a  common  need  to  something  like  love  is 
drawn  with  deep  feeling  and  a  true  insight 
into  the  minds  of  these  two  uncontemplative 


persons;  the  Englishman,  affectionate,  a  little  i 
shamefaced,  a  good  soldier  vaguely  aware  1 
that  the  break  in  his  life  will  never  be  wholly  | 
repaired,  and  the  illiterate  creature  of  pure  ! 
emotion  who  nevertheless  possesses  a  deep 
instinctive  wisdom  of  the  tragic  destiny  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Baron  does  not  possess  the 
crackling  vehemence  of  John  Horne  Burns 
or  Alfred  Hayes;  he  has  no  desire  to  comment 
on  a  situation  but  only  on  the  people  caught 
up  in  it.  His  style  is  plain,  he  does  not  indulge 
in  flights  of  lyricism  or  invective,  but  a  sense 
of  human  dignity  gives  real  value  to  his  book,  f 

Dear  life  is  a  short  novel,  a  form  in 
which  H.  E.  Bates  has  done  much  of  his 
best  work.  It  is  a  departure  from  his  usual 
themes,  for  it  concerns  not  heroism  but 
delinquency.  The  story,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  facts  of  an  actual  case 
some  years  back,  is  about  the  association  of  a 
young  girl  with  a  deserter  and  of  the  sequence 
of  murders  which  ensues.  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  writer  had  got  into  the  skin  of  these 
people,  but  his  power  of  painting  a  scene  and 
of  handling  a  climax  is  brilliantly  displayed. 

-TASTER!  FASTER!  is  a  first  novel  of 
J-  remarkable  accomplishment  in  that  it 
achieves  a  perfect  double  harness  between 
the  factual  plot  and  the  underlying  meaning. 

We  are  to  imagine  a  state  organized  in 
perpetual  motion  on  a  long  train,  divided 
into  first,  second  and  third  classes.  In  the 
first  class  are  the  administrators  and  high 
executives;  in  the  second  the  lesser  officials; 
in  the  third,  the  drivers,  cooks  and  cleaners  on  i 
whose  labour  the  speed  and  comfort  of  the  i 
train  depends.  A  man  named  Chapel  is  sent  j 
down  from  the  exquisite  comfort  of  the  first 
class  for  a  breach  of  discipline.  In  the  third 
class  he  finds  himself  driven,  spied  on,  forced 
to  do  useless  menial  labour  in  appalling 
conditions  and  distrusted  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  now  lives.  A  good  many 
allegorical  thrillers  only  hold  interest  for  half 
their  length:  when  the  relation  of  the  two 
planes  is  established  many  writers  fail  to  take 
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GENUINE  VERMOUTH 


A  lot  of  people  still  believe  that  the 
art  of  making  genuine  Vermouth  is 
known  only  to  the  Continent.  Now 
this  is  not  only  very  far  from  the 
truth  today  but  it  has  been  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Genuine  Vermouth  was  being 
made  in  England  in  Shakespeare’s 
day  and  the  skilled  art  of  blending 
aromatic  herbs  and  introducing  them 
to  the  correct  wine  has  never 
been  lost. 

The  foremost  Vermouth  in  England 
today  is  Votrix  and  it  is  a  genuine 
Vermouth.  Different  brands  vary 
according  to  the  blending  processes 


and  herbs  employed  —  but  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  Votrix  and  all  other  genuine 
Vermouths  remain  exactly  the  same. 
There  is,  however,  one  essential 
difference  between  Votrix  and  other 
Vermouths  and  that  is  the  price. 
Votrix  costs  less — considerably  less — 
simply  because  it  is  produced  in 
England  and  in  large  quantities. 

Here,  then,  is  a  genuine  Vermouth 
at  a  genuine  price.  We  believe, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
agree  with  us,  that  it  is  the  finest 
Vermouth  ever  produced.  So  why 
pay  more? 


VOTRIX 

VERMOUTH 

SWEET  10^  DRY  12^6 


PRODUCED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  VINE  PRODUCTS  LTD.,  KINGSTON,  SURREY 
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the  story  beyond  the  initial  statement.  Mr. 
Bair,  however,  pursues  his  fantasy  to  an  end 
which  is  logical  and  exciting,  and  whether  it  is 
read  as  a  story  or  as  a  parable  of  our  situation 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  book  that  “comes  off”. 


Another  first  novel  of  exceptional 
promise  is  The  Grass  is  Singing.  Miss 
Doris  Lessing  is  bold  enough  to  give  away 
her  climax  at  the  start  and  clever  enough  to 
keep  the  reader  engrossed  while  she  explains 
how  it  happened.  Though  the  book  is  written 
as  a  tragedy  of  the  colour  problem  in  South 
Africa,  I  feel  that  it  is  really  a  tragedy  of 
personality  first.  A  more  complex  social 
structure  would  have  provided  a  niche  for 
Mary  Turner,  without  driving  her  into 
marriage  with  a  struggling  farmer  whose 
obsession  is  the  land  which,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  has  tried  to  make  prosperous.  Mary 
hates  the  loneliness  and  the  lack  of  small 
refinements ;  she  is  denied  a  child  because  they 
cannot  afford  it.  The  story  of  her  loosening 
grip  on  life  as  bankruptcy  approaches,  her 
obsession  with  and  gradual  domination  by 
the  coloured  “boy”  Moses  and,  finally,  her 
murder,  is  told  with  great  ability.  It  is  a  drab 
story  but  a  powerful  one. 

~\^AN  IN  EBONY  is  set  in  French 
-^'-•-Equatorial  Africa,  and  its  theme  is  the 
impact  of  Christianity  upon  the  native  mind. 
N’Gante  is  an  African  priest  who  has  been 
educated  in  France.  When  the  book  opens 
he  is  returning  to  his  native  village,  and 
as  he  approaches  the  once  familiar  place 
childhood  memories  of  his  mother  and  his 
twin  sister  Nya  crowd  back  upon  him  and 
scratch  the  alien  veneer;  soon  he  finds  his 
grip  on  Christianity,  which  had  seemed  so 
well-founded,  shaken  by  the  response  of  his 
blood  to  the  African  religious  rites.  There  is 
an  astonishing  scene,  exceedingly  well  written, 
where  the  chief  sorceress  subdues  N’Gante 
into  participation  in  the  sacrificial  ceremony. 
Even  without  the  brilliant  introduction 
written  by  Mr.  Joyce  Cary  to  the  book,  it 
would  be  obvious  that  Mr.  Craig  has  a  deep 
understanding  of  his  subject.  Comparing  the 


book  with  Mr.  Cary’s  own  An  African  Witch 
(just  added  to  the  Collected  Edition)  I  felt  that 
Mr.  Craig  had  considerably  idealized  African 
religion  in  action,  but  the  vivid  pictures  in 
his  book  make  an  undeniable  impression. 

Ruby  Millar. 

AN  OUTSTANDING  NOVEL 
The  Ruthless  Innocent.  By  Patrick  Balfour. 
Hamish  Hamilton.  95.  6d. 

This  charming  book,  though  not  strik¬ 
ingly  original  in  aim  or  matter,  succeeds 
nevertheless  in  being  distinguished.  The  story 
concerns  the  fashionable  life  of  the  nineteen 
twenties  which  have  already  been  dealt  with 
thoroughly  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Waugh,  but  an 
unmistakable  sincerity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  central  theme  illuminates  the  whole, 
with  something  more  than  a  reflection  of 
“Decline  and  Fall”,  and  makes  tolerable  the 
bright  young  characters  who  prance  through 
the  book  in  the  determinedly  light-hearted 
manner  of  their  decade.  They  crack  jokes  in  a 
style  which  was  funny  once  (“Shall  I  com¬ 
pare  thee  to  a  winter’s  day.  Thou  art  less 
lovely  with  less  temperament  .  .  .”);  there  is 
a  negro  dancer  called  Gazelle  Buttocks,  an 
American  hostess  called  Mrs.  Caractus  Van- 
dertrunk  Sprint,  a  dowager  of  unusual 
dowdiness  (“Ozzie  always  says  she  manures 
her  hats”),  and  some  repugnant  young  men. 
They  are  all  stock  characters,  but  artistically 
defensible,  and  in  my  opinion  successful,  for 
they  provide  a  conventional  period  setting  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  is  drawn  a  com¬ 
pelling  picture,  that  of  the  hero’s  love  for  the 
endearing  and  inhuman  heroine,  the  “ruthless 
innocent”.  In  all  its  varied  phases  this  love  is 
described  in  authentic  terms,  not  least  in  the 
final  phase,  when  it  comes  to  grief,  and  sets 
the  author  some  unusually  difficult  problems 
which  he  skilfully  overcomes.  The  secret  of 
the  book’s  success  is,  I  believe,  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  not  been  afraid  to  describe  any 
important  aspect  of  his  main  subject,  whether 
of  a  forbidding  or  tender  kind. 

H.  Dupont. 
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A  TRAGIC  STORY 

1bi:LAnd  from  Gratton’s  Parliament  to 
THE  Great  Famine,  1783-1850.  By 
James  Carty.  C.J.  Fallon  Ltd.  85.  6d. 

Mr.  carty  has  already  put  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  in  his  debt  by  an 
earlier  volume  which  deals  with  the  period 
between  the  Flight  of  the  Earls  and  the 
Volunteer  Movement,  and  those  who  enjoyed 
that  work  will  assuredly  not  be  disappointed 
in  its  successor.  The  same  method  is  employed 
in  the  present  instance,  that  is  to  say  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  presented  as  described  in 
contemporary  records,  and  it  is  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  Indeed,  Mr.  Carty  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  upon  his  choice  of  extracts. 

The  chief  historical  events  of  the  period  are, 
of  course,  the  Union,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  Famine;  all  are  fully  documented  in 
these  pages,  but  for  many  readers  the  accounts 
of  the  social  life  of  the  people  will  have  a 
greater  attraction.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 
volume  is  enhanced  by  a  large  number  of 
very  charming  illustrations,  which  vary  from 
the  portraits  of  statesmen  and  patriots  to  a 
picture  of  the  first  train  to  leave  Westland 
Row  Station  in  1834.  Altogether,  a  book 
which  will  be  appreciated  equally  by  the 
historian  and  the  general  reader. 

Charles  Petrie. 


A  BOSH  SHOT 

The  Pattern  of  the  Future.  By  Alex  Com¬ 
fort.  Rotitled^e  and  Kegan  Paul.  6s. 

There  is  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Comfort  a 
contradictory  mixture  of  informed  pes¬ 
simism,  concerning  the  indifference  of  nature 
to  man,  and  of  naive  non-historic  optimism 
with  regard  to  man’s  sense  of  responsibility. 
This  method  of  thinking,  first  on  one  track 
and  then  on  the  other  is  characteristic  of 
anarchist  theory  as  expounded  by  its  recent 
artisans. 


X  X 

ISABEL  C.  CLARKE 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH: 

HER  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 
A  more  suitable  biographer 
than  the  distinguished  author 
of  Haworth  Parsonage  and 
Shelley  and  Byron:  a  Tragic 
Friendship  cannot  be  imagined, 
and  Miss  Isabel  Clarke’s 
Scholarly  and  readable  book 
will  be  eagerly  read  by  all 
those  interested  in  19th  cen¬ 
tury  life  and  letters. 

11  illustrations  18/- 


J.  B.  SANDBACHkc. 

THIS  OLD  WIG 

Mr.  Sandbach  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  courts  of  our 
time,  achieving  as  he  has  both 
distinction  in  the  courts  and 
affection  of  all  around  him. 
These  reminiscences  are 
written  with  great  charm, 
humour  and  insight. 

14  illustrations  10/6 


AVERIL 

MACKENZIE  GRIEVE 

THE  WATERFALL 

Set  against  the  background  of 
Borneo  with  its  Dyak  and 
Malay  people  and  its  bene¬ 
volently  parochial  white  rule. 

The  Waterfall  will  interest  not 
only  literary  circles  but  the 
many  people  who  saw  much  of 
the  Jungle  during  and  after  the 
war  9/6 


HUTCHINSON 

Largest  of  Book  Publishers 
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An  example  of  this  is  the  distinction  which 
Dr.  Comfort  attempts  to  draw  between  the 
laws  and  mores  of  a  community,  failing  to 
recognize  that  the  first  is  generally  the  codifi¬ 
cation  of  the  latter,  its  formulation  on  a  level 
of  more  civilized  living.  In  any  case,  both 
laws  and  mores  are  necessary  prohibitive 
forces — the  taboos  of  collective  habitation; 
and  as  such  unwelcome  to  our  author.  So,  at 
least,  it  would  seem  from  the  cardinal  state¬ 
ment  on  which  he  bases  his  new  morality. 
“Do  nothing”,  he  writes,  “which  increases  the 
difficulties  which  any  individual  has  to  face, 
and  leave  nothing  undone  which  diminishes 
them”.  Do  not  impede  the  murderer  or 
felon?  Somewhere,  at  some  point,  a  com¬ 
parative  body  of  relative  repressions  must 
obviously  operate.  This,  Dr.  Comfort  will 
not  admit.  He  is  eager  to  restrain  the  power- 
instinct  amongst  a  professional  governing 
class,  but  gives  no  thought  to  the  healthy 
suppression  of  “self-expression”  amongst  the 
governed  when  it  takes  a  destructive  or  anti¬ 
social  turn. 

Dr.  Comfort’s  effort  to  substitute  a 
scientific  pattern  of  living  for  the  Christian 
tradition  of  right  behaviour  is  open  to  many 
objections,  of  which  the  above  will  give  some 
indication. 

Derek  Stanford. 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

Years  of  Wrath.  By  David  Low.  Victor 
Gollancz  Ltd.  255. 

LOW  is  without  question  the  most  skilful 
of  living  cartoonists.  His  supple  line, 
derived  from  the  brush  work  of  Japanese  art, 
is  highly  expressive  and  decorative.  His  point 
of  view  is  often  repulsive  to  many  who  ad¬ 
mire  his  art  and  he  has  never  quite  understood 
the  Enghsh  mind.  Nevertheless,  until  two 
months  ago  he  commanded  a  large  following 
of  readers  of  the  Right  Wing  Evening 
Standard  where  his  work  was  usually  at 


variance  with  the  views  expressed  in  the 
adjoining  leading  article.  This  was  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  evidence  of  the  broad¬ 
mindedness  of  the  proprietor  of  that  j 
journal.  His  sympathies  are  proletarian  and 
his  deep  respect  for  Communist  Russia  has 
suffered  some  decline  in  recent  years.  In  this  | 
connection  his  cartoon  reproduced  on  p.  281  | 

is  significant.  It  shows  a  Russian  soldier  con-  f 
gratulating  a  British  and  American  soldier  on 
the  occasion  of  the  D  Day  landing  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  artist’s  note  on  this  fanciful 
picture,  after  quoting  an  extract  from  a 
laudatory  speech  by  Stalin,  includes  the 
following:  “.  .  .  This  lead  showed  the  Allies 
in  a  new  light  to  the  Russian  people  who  had 
never  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  making 
a  full-scale  invasion  from  the  sea.”  It  was 
unhappily  a  light  that  was  very  soon  extin¬ 
guished  if  indeed  it  ever  glimmered.  j 

Of  Low’s  now  legendary  figure  Colonel 
Blimp  the  most  charitable  thing  that  can  be  I 
said  is  that  it  is  a  class-conscious  misconcep-  > 
tion  emanating  from  the  mind  of  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  soldiering  is  hardly  ' 
first  hand. 

This  collection  of  cartoons  is  less  reliable  as 
political  history  than  it  is  as  evidence  of 
political  prejudice.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  shows  the  day-to-day  work 
of  a  consummate  artist  whose  feelings  are 
stronger  than  his  powers  of  judgment. 

Sydney  J.  Maiden. 


QUALITY  STUFF  i 

The  Country  Heart.  By  H.  E.  Bates. 
Michael  Joseph.  12s.  6d. 

WHEN  a  first-rate  novelist  deigns  to 
travel  honestly  in  the  inferior  country 
of  the  reporter,  the  reader  obtains  not  only 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  also  the  spirit.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  successful 
expedition  of  this  kind  than  that  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bates  in  The  Country  Heart. 
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Brahms 

Violin  Concerto 


LUCERNE  FESTIVAL 
ORCHESTRA 


FURTWANGLER 


DB  21000-3  DBS  21004 


ALFRED  CORTOT 

Nocturne  No.  2  in  E  Flat  Major; 
Prelude  No.  25  in  C  Sharp  Minor  — 
both  by  Chop/n  -  -  DB  21018 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 

with  Orchestra  cond.  by  Walter  Susskind 

Je  ne  suis  que  faiblesse,  “  Manon  ” — 
Alossenet ;  Porgi  amor, "  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro  ”  — Mozart  -  -  DB  6994 

KIRSTEN  FUGtTAD 

with  The  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
cond.  by  Warwick  Braithwaite 

Den  SSrede,  Op.  33,  Vol.  I,  No.  3. 
(a)  En  Dr*m,  Op  48,  No.  6 :  (b)  Tak 
for  dit  rad,  Op.  21,  No.  4  —  Grieg 
orch.  Kleven  -  -  DB  21020 

COLIN  HORSLEY 

Six  Preludes  for  Piano  —  Berkeley 
C  3940 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

CZECH  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Overture  "Carneval.”  Op.  92  — 
Dvorak  -  -  -  -  C  3959 


«HIS 

MASTER’S 

VOICE” 


THE  GRAMOPHONE  COMPANY  LIMITED,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX 
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This  volume  contains  two  books,  O  More 
than  Happy  Countryman  and  The  Heart  of  the 
Country,  two  collections  of  essays  that  have 
been  out  of  print  for  far  too  long.  They  have 
now  been  revised  and  amended  by  the  author, 
and  charmingly  illustrated  by  John  Minton. 
The  result  is  a  book  to  buy  and  to  keep  for 
re-reading,  for  it  contains  some  of  the  best 
country  thinking  of  our  time. 

Although  he  was  playing  his  part  as  a 
useful  cog  in  the  hideous  machine  of  war, 
Mr.  Bates  found  time  to  watch  carefully  its 
effect  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  one  stable 
thing  in  a  world  of  uncertainty,  the  land  of 
his  own  country.  “Never  know  there  was  a 
bloody  war  on,  would  you?”  says  the  ser¬ 
geant  who  accompanied  him  on  fishing 
expeditions.  Yet  the  point  is  made  that  this 
same  sergeant,  who  thinks  he  is  fighting  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Hitler,  will  probably 
succeed  in  destroying  the  power  of  the  big 
house  in  the  village. 

Here,  then,  is  faithful  reporting  and  fair 
comment  set  down  in  fine  prose.  Here  is  no 
twisting  the  big  thing,  the  countryside,  to 
suit  the  little  thing,  the  writer’s  ideas;  but  an 
Englishman  admiring  and  loving  and  criti¬ 
cizing  what  he  knows  to  be  his  nation’s 
most  precious  possession,  the  countryside  and 
its  people.  Here  is  a  great  novelist  content — 
oh,  so  content,  to  be  a  humble  fisherman,  a 
parish  councillor,  a  gentle  gardener,  a  good 
countryman.  Here  indeed  is  quality  stuff. 

A.  G.  Street. 


AN  URBANE  OBSERVER 

Tropic  Adventure.  By  Willard  Price. 

Heinemann.  zis. 

HIS  is  a  very  good  Wanderer’s  Note¬ 
book.  It  is  the  result  of  a  year’s  travel  over 
23,000  miles  through  all  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  and  all  of  the  countries 
of  South  America.  Mr.  Willard  Price  is  an 
experienced  joumahst,  and  he  has  a  first-rate 
eye  for  little  things  as  well  as  big.  Towards 
big  things  he  has  a  feeling  of  responsibility; 
he  feels  it  is  very  important  indeed  that  North 
Americans  should  understand  the  peoples  of 
South  America,  and  what  is  going  on  there; 
and  the  theme  of  the  book  is,  let’s  try  to  find 
out  what  it  is  really  like.  But  Mr.  Price’s 
serious  intent  doesn’t  make  him  in  the  least 
pretentious.  He  prefers  to  give  you  episodes 
rather  than  statistics,  personal  interviews 
rather  than  research.  He  doesn’t  write  out  of 
a  library,  but  out  of  conversations  and  per¬ 
sonal  observations  which,  wherever  they 
were,  were  of  that  moment  recent.  I  should 
have  preferred  it  if  each  short  section  of  the 
book  had  been  dated;  but  that  is  the  only 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  the  book  of  an  urbane 
observer,  noting  little  things  with  humour 
and  affection,  and  also  concerned  with 
politics,  markets  and  business  opportunities. 
The  chapter  towards  the  end  entitled  Go 
South,  Young  Man,  is  one  which  some  young 
men  might  care  to  ponder. 

F.  V.  Morley. 
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